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An Account of HARDWICK, in Derbyfhire, a Seat of the Duke 
of Devonfhire’s: With a Perfpeétive View of that magnificent 


Manfion. 


H Arvwick, in Derbyfhire, a feat 
of the‘duke of Devonfhire’s, is 
about three miles fouth of Bolfover 
Caftle, and eight from Chefterfield. 
It is fiwate on a hill, like a caftle in 
the midft of a wood. The houfe is 
fquare, buiit of ftone dug out of the 
hill on which it ftands, and has a 
lofty tower at each corner, and a fpa- 
cious court in the front.. Going 
through a‘large hall, a grand ftair- 
cafe leads to the apartments on the 
firit floor, which confit of a dining- 
room and ‘feveral bedchambers; but 
the {late apartments are on the fecond 
floor. In the drawing-room is a 
good picture of the countefs. ‘The 
{tate room is very large, and at one 
end is a canopy and chair of ftate, 
where the firft duke ufed to have a 
levee. A noble gallery, of about 195 
feet in length, extends along the eaft 
front with fquare prejecting windows. 
Here are portraits of many royal and 
noble perfonages, but greatly hurt 
by damps. ‘The bedchamber ufed by 
Mary queen of Scots while fhe was in 
cuftody to the earl of Shrewfbury is 
fhewn, with the arms carved in wood 


over the door ; with MR inacypher, 


and round it. Marie Stewart, par le 
grace de Dieu Royne d’Efeofé Douariere 
de France: creft a lion ; motto In my 
defens. In one. of the chambers is a 
fuit of hangings, with chairs of her 
work. ‘The countefs’ arms. are over 
feveral of the chimnies, and a motto 
of much vanity, exprefling that the 
was eminent for her birth, virtue, &c. 
but more for her fplendid fortune. 
The rooms are moftly hung with. ta- 


pettry of the time, now looking very 
a 


dull. % 

This noble feat was founded by a 
very memorable lady, Elifabeth Hard- 
wick, daughter of John Hardwick, 
efj. of Hardwick, in this county, 


and afterward coheirefs to her brother 


. James Hardwitk, efg. She was com- 


monly called Bels of Hardwick. She 
was firft married to Robert Barley, efq. 
of Barley in this county ; fecondly, to 
fir William Cavendith, anceftor to the 
duke of Devonfhire. By him fhe had 
a numerous ifflue. She married thirdly, 
fir William St. Loe, of Tormarton 
in Gloucefterfhire, captain of the 
guard to queen Elifabeth, and grand 
butler of England. ‘* He was pof- 
feffor,’ fays Collins, ‘ of divers fair 
lordfhips in Gloucefterfhire, which, 
in articles of marriage, fhe took care 
fhould be fettled on her, and on her 
own heirs, in default of iffue by him ; 
and, accordingly, having no childby 
him, the lived to enjoy his whole 
eftate.’ 

«In this third widowhood,’ fays a 
right reverend prelate *, * fhe had not 
furvived her charms of wit and beau- 
ty, by which the captivated the then 
greateft fubject of the realm, Geerge 
earl of Shrewfbury, whom the brought 
to terms of the greateft honour and ad- 
vantage to herfelf and children ; for 
he not only yielded to a confiderable 
jointure, but to an union of families, 
by taking Mary, her youngeft daugh- 
ter, to wife of Gilbert his fon, and 
afterward his heir; and giving the 
lady Grace, his youngeft daughter, to 
Henry her eldeft fon. On November 
18, 1590, fhe was a fourth time left, 
and to death continued a widow: a2 
change of conditions, that, perhaps, 
never fell to any one woman, to be 
four times a creditable and happy 
wife ; to rife by every hufband into 
greater wealth, and higher honours; 
to have a numerous iffue by one hul- 
band only ; to have all thofe children 
live, and all, by her advice, be ho- 
nourably, and creditably, difpofed of 
in her life-time ; and, after all, to live 


* Bifhop Kennet’s Mempirs of the fam'ly of Cavendifh, page 67. 
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feventeen years a widow, in abfolute 
power and plenty. 

* She built three of the moft elegant 
feats that were ever raifed by one hand 
within the fame county, beyond ex- 
ample, Chatfworth, Hardwick, and 
Oldcotes, all tranfmitted entire to the 
firft duke of Devonfhire. At Hard- 
wick, fhe left the ancient feat of her 
family ftanding, and at a {mall dif- 
tance, ftill adjoining to her new fa- 
bric, as if fhe had a mind to preferve 
her cradle, and fet it by her bed of 
flate. 
in it, of fuch exaf proportion, and 
fuch convenient lights, that it has 
been thought fit for a pattern of mea- 
fure and contrivance, of a room in 
the late duke of Marlborough’s noble 
houfe at Blenheim. It muit not be 
forgotten, that this lady had the ho- 
nour to be keeper of Mary queen of 
Scats, committed prifoner to George 
earl of Shrewfbury, for feventeen 
years. Her chamber, and rooms of 
ftate, with her arms, and other en- 
figns, are {till remaining at Hardwick} 
her bed was taken away for plunder 
in the civil wars. At Chatfworth, 
the new lodgings, that anfwer the 
old, are called the queen of Scots 
apartment, and an ifland plat at the 
top of a fquare tower, built in a large 
pool, is ftill called, the queen of Scots 
garden; and fome of her own royal 
work is ftill preferved among the trea- 
fures of this family: a carpet em- 
broidered with her needle, and par- 
ticularly a {uit of hangings, now re- 
maining in a chamber at Hardwick, 
wherein all the virtues are reprefented 
in fymbolical figures, and _allufive 
mottoes ; an Ornament, and a lecture, 
The, earl’s' own epitaph does betray 
that he was fufpected of familiarity 
with his royal prifoner, ‘* quod licet a 
malevolis propter fufpectam cu.n cap- 
tiva Regina familiaritatem fepius male 
audivit,” which is not to be imagined 


Which old houfe has one room - 
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true: however the rumour of it was, 
no doubt, an exercife of temper and 
virtue to the countefs, who carried 
hertelf to the queen, and the earl her 
hufband, with all becoming refpect 
and duty.’ 

Yet it was reported of her, that 
coming to court, and queen Elifabeth 
demanding how the queen of Scots 
did, fhe faid, ‘ Madam, fhe cannot 
do ill, while the is with my hufband, 
and | begin to grow jealous, they are 
fo great together. Whereupon the 
queen was ordered into the cuftody of 
fir Amlas Paulet, and others. It is 
probable it was this that induced 
Camden to tax her with ill conduét, 
in the character he gives of the earl 
of Shrewfbury. 

She endowed a noble hofpital at 
Derby, for the fubfillence of twelve 
poor people, who have each of them 
an allowance of near rol. per annum ; 
and departing this life in the eighty- 
feventh year of her age, on February 
13, 1607, was baried in the fouth ifle 
of All-Hallows church, in Derby, un- 
der a ftately monument, which fhe 
took care to ereét in her own life-time. 
Her ftatue, in full proportion, curi- 
oufly cut in marble, lies at length, 
and above it, is a Latin infcrip- 
tion, fetting forth her marriages and 
iffue. 

The condu& of this lady was, in- 
deed, as interefting as any that can be 
recorded in the annals of the peerage. 
The prefent houfe of Devonhhire, to- 
gether with that of-Portland and New- 
caftle, owe muchtoher. Atthe time 
of her death, the eftates of which the 
was poileffed were fo'confiderable that 
they would produce, at this day, 
300,0001. per annum. They were 
divided among the various branches 
of his defcendants. The dukes of 
Devonfhire, Portland, and New- 
caftle, at this hour, enjoy the fruits of 
his parental attention. 
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Minutes of AcricuLture, from the Reports of the Agricultural 


Board ; Continued from Page 92. 


Surry, continued. 

Woods ard Woodlands.—In the firft 
part of the furvey of this county, a 
full and particular account was given 
of every common, and piece of waite 
land, or barren heath, that is to be 
found in the whole diftriét, marking 
diftintly, as we proceeded, the qua- 
lity of the foil, and its aptitude to the 
growth of oak and other timber; from 
whence it will be deduced, that there 
does exift in this county a large tract 
of land, uncultivated and unemployed, 
and which, without injury to any per- 
fon, might, under a proper fyftem, 
be in part comaptitel to the growth 
of timber, and ultimately tend to a 
lafting benefit to this kingdom. 

It appears but too vifibly manifett, 
that the profpe&t of a deficiency does 
not fo much arife from the want of a 
progreflive ftate of timber, but from 
the prefent unfortunate fyftem of cut- 
ting it down, as foon as it attains that 
age and fize, which would make it fo 
defirable for this country that it fhould 
remain, as it is then paft all danger; 
(the fize we mean is about eighteen 
inches diameter) gs well as in the 
mode of cutting down the underwood 
in coppices, leaving and expofing the 
young ard tender fapling to every 
wind, and to all weathers, thereby 
giving it a check, which, if it does 
not take from its height, certainly 
much injures the tree. Might it not 
be worth while for government to 
purchafe fach timber flanding at a fair 
valuation ; and by an agreement with 
the*proprietor to fuffer it there to re- 
main until wanted, paying a Certain 
annual rent as might be deented ade- 
quate for the ufe of the ground they 
occupy? Every perfon having oak to 
fell, in a fitaation to be conveyed to 
any of the dockyards, to be obliged 
to make a tender of it to government 
firt, and upon their refufal, to be at 
liberty to difvofe of it as he pleafed ; 
and no man fhould be at liberty to cut 


down one tree without direétly plant- 
ing three in its ftead, and which he 
thould engage to protect effectually. 
This would be making a falutary pro- 
vifion for a future day, of which m@a- 
fure the good policy muft be very 
obvious. 

Having premifed thus much, and 
offered our ideas of what may be the 
caufe of the probable fcarcity of tim- 
ber, we next proceed to remedy the 
pretended defect; and this can only 
be done by inclofures: and if it were 
wanted to bring further proof of this 
neceflity, we need only refer the board 
to that well digeited production, the 
eleventh report of the commiffioners 
of the land revenues of the crown, 
who have expreffed, in dire& terms, 
their ftrongeft apprehenfions, ‘ That 
the time is not very diftant when {we 
fhall have good caufe to repent our 
want of attention, to fo neceffary an 
article of our defence ;’ and they fur- 
ther prefs it as an act of indifpenfable 
public duty, ‘that every poffible 
means fhould be adopted, without lofs 
of time, for raifing a fupply equal to 
our future wants.’ If any thing could 
roufe the lethargic Spirit of our coun- 
trymen to a due fenfe of what they or 
their pofterity have to expect, by con- 
tinuing to cut down without mercy 
that which fhould form the bulwark 
of this nation, it would be, that they 
were made thoroughly acquainted with 
this report, which was undertaken by 
gentlemen capable of being furnithed, 
and with the ftrongeft defire to be fur- 
nifhed, with the moft authentic in- 
formation that could be procured. 
Taking it for granted, then, that in- 
clofures one day or other will take 
piace, and -muft take piace, we fhall 
fet out, by fubmitting a mode, the 
moft eligible, in our opinion, that can 
be adopied, for inclofing thofe waftes 
we have been fpeaking of, prepara- 
tory to their being planted. As a 
ered ep, however, it will be 
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neceflary that a regular and proper 
furvey be made of the whole of the 
watte in each diftri€t, upon as large a 
fcale as may be thought advifeable, af- 
certaining and marking, with as much 
precifion as poflible, the quantity of 
land belonging to each manor, to 
each proprietor, and to each parifh ; 
delineating the hills, the plains, and 
the valleys; and where any variation 
of foil takes place, to defcribe it. 
From this plan, fubdividing ones may 
be made, allotting the hilly parts of 
certain dimenfions for plantations ; 
the flat and low parts, ef certain di- 
menfions alfo, for arable and pafture, 
as the foil may be fuitabie ; the whole 
of which to be inclofed, as will be 
hereafter defcribed, In making thefe 
fubdivifions, much judgment will be 
required to apportion to each its due 
proportion of hill and dale; and there 
are thoufands of acres of flat'and low 
land, from Hirtwood to Haflemere, 
where fprings are to be found, and 
which, being colle&ted together, might 
make a fmail rivulet. A part of fuch 
land, where it can be had, fhould be 


incorporated into the hill and dale, fo 


as to make proper fized farms. On 
fome defirable fpot, the houfe, barns, 
and other offices, may be ereted, and 
which thould, as near as poffible, com- 
mand the farms. The inclofures of 
arable and pafture, being made agree- 
able to the plan as laid down, under 
the confideration of * the review of 
common fields,’ fhould have a ditch 
round each, the better to keep the 
whole dry, as well as to convey the 
water from different parts, into cer- 
tain refervoirs or ponds that may be 
made in particular parts of the farm, 
for the conveniertce of the caitle. It 
would not be amifs alfo, that particu- 
Jar fpots were fet apart, having an 
acre or two of ground to each, ad- 
joining to each farm, for the purpofe 
of erecting one ox more cottages, and 
the ground would enable them to raife 
a few potatoes and other vegetables. 
Having thus made provifion for the 
agricultural part, we proceed next to 
the hilly pait for the plantations. In 
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order to furround them, it will be pro- 
per to throw up a ftrong double bank 
of earth, eight feet at the bafe, and 
five feet high; both fides to be paved 
with what turf may be found on the 
fpot, and on each fide good wide 
ditches, Handy men will do this for 
two fhillings and fixpence, or two and 
ninepence per rod of fixteen feet and 
a half. On the top of this bank, let 
two rows of furze be fown and two of 
quick, or more provincially white 
thorn ; the latter to be planted in two 
rows, nine inches apart, between the 
two rows of furze, and as near to the 
outer edge as may be; a rough poft 
and rail may be defirably placed on the 
top for a few years, to keep out the 
cattle. Every three or four years this 
furze may be cut down,.cutting the 
rows clofe to the ground egress 
and repairing the quick annually 
where it may have failed. A fence 
compofed of furze is only to be re- 
commended againft plantations, and 
quick for the arable and _patflure. 
Having thus bounded your intended 
inclofure for plantations, or fuch part 
as you can conveniently plant each 
year, the next confideration is the na- 
ture and quality of the foil: and this 
requires that attention which, we are 
forry to fay, is fo little regarded, and 
which is the occafion of fo mucii mo- 
ney being {pent unneceffarily, fo many 
years being loft, and with fo much 
ill fuccefs, and arifes from no other 
caufe than the ignorance of the plant- 
er, not knowing, or, what is worfe, 
carelefs in the fele€tion of fuch plants 
as are fuitable tothe foil. In vain 
would a man plant oaks on the fandy 
moor foil of Bagfhot Hills, the fpecies, 
of pines and firs on the ftrong clays or 
Suilex, the beech on the wet and 
bogey parts of Lincolnthire, or the 
poplar on the cha'k of Dorfetthire ; 
and yet ftrange as it would feem, and 
as it really is, fuch is done every day, 
notwithftanding it is clear to a de- 
monftration, that properly difpofed, 
there is no foil in this country but 
what is peculiar to one or other of 
thefe fpecies of trees, and in which 
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it will facceed to anfwer every purpof€ without the affiftance of manure or 


that is required of it. As a proof 
that what we have advanced relative 
to the foil of Bagfhot, not being bar- 
ren, is not fallacious, we beg leave 
to obferve, that that very foil, which 
is by fo many faid not to be worth 
cultivation, is fo very defirable and fo 
very much in requeft by every nurfe- 
ryman, that he can fcarce grow a 
plant that is a native of America with 
any tolerable fuccefs, without having 
for the principal part of his compofi- 
tion, equal to four fifths of this fpecies 
of foil. It may be faid, that thefe 
are only low flowering fhrubs. But 
if he knows any thing of the plants 
that are brought from America, he 
will be convinced that there are a 
greater variety of fine oaks, than are 
to be met with in any part of Europe, 
together with afh, brick, maple, lime, 
plantanus, cedar and hickery, all which 
grow to an amazing height and fize, 
befide an innumerable variety of pines, 
firs and larch. So much then for the 
foil of Bagfhot. There are other foils 
equally light and fandy, but of a yel- 
low caft, and equally deferving the 
appellation of barren; and yet what 
what would become of the plants from 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Eaft 
and Weft Indies, but for this fpecies 
of foil? Of the former we have had 
for a great many years numbers of 
loads annually, and would have it in 
greater quantities if the diftance did 
not prevent us; of the latter, we an- 
nually draw numbers of loads from 
the fand pits at Blackheath. And 
wherever any of thefe foils make a 
part of the natural compofition, the 
greateft part of our foreft trees will 
thrive well. But we’ll go nearer home 
for proof. ‘There is at this time 
growing upon this faid barren Bagfhot 
heath, numbers of young birch and 
Scotch fir, to all appearance in a ftate 
of nature. Whether they may have 
been fown by any particular perfon, 
we could not learn: they, however, 
only want now to be protected from 
cattle, &c. and they will foon cut a 
very confpicuous figure, and that too 


cultivation. Having made this di- 
greflion, to do away the idea of land 
being barren, we revert to making 
the plantations. That foil which lies 
to the fouth and north, and northeait 
of Farnham, being on the hills com- 
pofed of a deep black {and, fhould be 
planted with Scotch fpruce and Jarch, 
with a few filver and Balm of Gilead 
firs, fkirted by fix or eight rows of 
birch. For this plantation no prepa- 
ration of foil is neceffary, but the holes 
only dug for the plants, and that they 
are planted as foon in the autumn as 
poflible, that the whole may be com- 
pleted before Chriftmas. In the lower 
and more fheltered parts, a mixed 
plantation may be made, compofed of 
birch, firs as before, fweet cheftnuts, 
hornbeams, hollies, and fkirted by 
beech. In every plantation it would 
not be amifs to fow a few pounds of 
laburnum feed, which, as the hares 
(thofe great deftroyers of all young 
plantations) are very fond of the 
young fhoots, they might be drawn 
from the firs, &c. until they are got 
out of their reach. It is obfervable, 
and not lefs remarkable, that where 
there are any piantations of firs, on 
the north and eaft fide of hills in fimi- 
lar foils, they grow fafter and taller, 
the grain of the wocd is more com- 
pact, and the tree more full of tur- 
pentine, (and to make them more 
free of knots, it only requires that the 
trees fhould ftand {o much the thicker 
and clofer, which wiil be the means 
of killing the under branches before 
they get to any fiz: to caufe large 
knots) than thofe which are produced 
from a full expofure to the touth and 
weft, and upon which the fun has al- 
ways fo much power. All trees pro- 
duce the beft timber that have the leaft 
fun. Some gentle:nen with whom we 
have lately had converfation upon the 
value of firs, have gravely aflured us, 
that they are of no manner of ufe, 
and not worth the expence of cultiva- 
tion; but thefe gentlemen, we are 
well affured, have not enquired into 
the value of thofe at Moore Park, and 
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Waverley Abbey, near Farnham; of at firft, being careful that all afcents 


thofe of the duke of Bedford’s late 
purchafe in the parifh of Warrendon, 
in Bucks, as well as thofe in Bedford- 
fhire, or at Longleat, the feat of the 
marquis of Bath, in Wiltfhire, where 
they would find a complete refutation 
of what they havé advanced. As a 
ftrong inducement to fet about the 
planting the hills, and inclofing the 
whole, it is to be underftood, that 
the Bafingftoke canal takes a courfe 
at leaft fifteen miles through the heath, 
and this being now effected, we have 
no hefitation in faying, that ina few 
years the timber which may be fup- 
pofed to be growing on thefe hills, 
would make that part now wafte, of 
as much value as any of the inclofed 
land in the circumjacent diftriéts. 
~ ‘Thus much of the hills. The lower 
lands are of a more loamy nature, 
and although not direétly the foil for 
oak, and confequently it cannot be 
quite fo good, yet will grow well, 
and ey may hereafter fave that, 
which may be produced from more 
congenial foils, for the more common 
purpofes to which the beft oak is too 
oftén applied. Let no one then fay, 
that while we have the means of pro- 
viding trees, that are congenial to thofe 
foils beforementioned, and of cover- 
ing thefe heaths profitably, that we 
have one acre of barren wafte in this 
kingdom. 

In making thefe divifions, and fub- 
divifions, it is to be prefumed, that 
due care will be had to the planning 
out the roads from town to town, and 
from town to village, and with as 
many communications to the canal as 
may be thought advifable, always 
making choice of the fhorteft and fafeft 
ways to each. ‘The plan of the roads 
being thus’ fettled and ftaked out, let 
them be ploughed up in the firft in- 
fiance, into as high a ridge as may 
be thought fafe, and after they have 
lain fome time to fettle, the furveyor 
muft come, and with his men, to fill up 
all the great unfafe ho!lows, and fhape 
the whole into its proper form, and 
which fhould not be done too fparingly 


and defcents are regular and eafy, 
which will give a lafting form to the 
road, as well for the fafety as for the 
pleafure of the traveller. 

The out-line of a plan for the in- 
clofing thofe heaths, which comprife 
that range of country from Alderfhot, 
in Hampfhire, to Weybridge in this 
county, being ‘thus given, and which 
will equally apply to thofe places 
whofe {oils are fimilar; we proceed to 
thefe innumerable leffer waftes that 
are every where fcattered over the 
eaftern and fouthern part of it. We 
have, in, defcribing them, given the 
quantity of foil, and therefore all that 
need be advanced here is, that when- 
ever they are inclofed, it may make a 
part of the contract with the proprie- 
tors, that at leaft a certdin portion 
of each, as commiffioners under the 
inclofure fhould think right, fhould be 
appropriated to the growth of fuch 
timber as appears moft congenial to 
the foil, and which will in general be 
found to be oak. 

The next thing that prefents itfelf 
to notice is the planting. If a period 
of feveral years experience in the arte 
of cultivating all the fpecies of foreft 
trees, together with a very extenfive 
practice in planting them in all kinds 
of foils and fituations, as well for ufe 
as ornament, can enable a man to de- 
rive any knowledge, it may be pre- 
fumed, without the imputation of va- 
riety, that we are entitled to lay fome 
claim to the confideration of the board 
of agriculture. In this particular in 
practice, we certainly fhall differ frqm 
the cuftom of the day. With men of 
experience, we feel eafy in what we 
fhall advance, and with thofe who 
judge from theory only, it will not 
be worth our while to contend. 

It is not for us to determine upon 
the number of acres which fhall be 
taken in from each, or any of the 
wattes, or how they fhall be inclofed ; 
we take it for granted they wiil be in- 
clofed ; and in that fituation we shall 
confider them. If the land is wet, 
deep circumferential ditches will very 
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much drain, but it muft be effeftually perfon mutt fuperintend the taking up 
done before we begin to plant. Ifthe the trees in fuch propofitions as may 
ground is ready early in the autumn, make a regular mixture, and that as 
it muft be fkim ploughed, and then little damage as poffible is done to 
trench ploughed. In this ftateit may the roots. Thefe are to be carefully 
remain until fpring, when the frofts, pruned, and the top root a little mat- 
&c. will have pulverifed the ground ter fhortened (but the better way is, 
and made it in a fit ftate for planting. that the feedlings will not be removed 
But if it cannot be got ready for this until the fecond year, and being fown 

autumnal operation, it may be plough- in drills, a fkilful perfon, with avery 
ed as before, and well harrowed in fharp fpade may, in the month of 
the fpring, and a crop of potatoes November or February, undermine 
may be planted on it, the repeated and cut the roots, from four to five 
landing up of which (by a plough for inches under ground: they will in the 
that purpofe) will open, meliorate, fucceeding fummer furnith themfelves 
and pulverize the ground in the fineft with lateral fibres, which will be of 
way imaginable, and will befides, if very material benefit to the plant, and 
the feafon is at all favourable, amply when taken up will require nothing 
repay all the labour, Butifthe crop more thana fharp knife to cut off any 
fhould turn out ever fo bad, ftill the bruifed or damaged root, and to trim 
land will not be the lefs prepared, and the points of the fibres which would 
in that way will anfwer the end. otherwife perifh) as much expedition 

As fvon as the autumnal rains come as can be ufed in this fort of work is 
on, and the potatoes are taken up, neceffary, in order that the roots may 
nothing more is required than to not be too much dried: A careful 
horfe-hoe the ground: (or in cafe of aétive man will then follow with the 
not having that inftrument, let it be plants, which he is to diftribute ac- 
well harrowed) which will level all cording to the propofed diftances, one 
thofe inequalities, which the taking man will hold the plant in the hole, 
up of the potatoes will have occafion- while two will fill up the ground, the 
ed. Having in the fpring of that year fineft of the mould being put abofit the 
fowed (in fome foil made proper for fibres and the roots, gently trodden 
the purpofe, in drills a foot wide) with the foot, and finally filled up 
fuch a quantity of firs, oaks, cheftnut, with the remainder of the foil, always 
beech, birch, fycamore, maple; horn- taking care to clofe up the furface 
beam, plantanus, and holly, with a about the plant with the foot. Men 
few wild black cherry, as may be more that are handy and accuftomed to this 
than fufficient for your intended plan- work, will plant a great number in 
tations, the ground being every where _each day ; the holes to be made by 
prepared and made ready, (as much contract, but the trees to be planted 
at leaft as you can plant inone feafon, by the day: two feet over, by two 
which, as thofe that were raifed from feet deep, is a good fize. Avoid 
the fpring fowing will not have at- planting deep, but as tight as poflible. 
tained fufficient age and ftrength the All the trees may be planted at two 
firft year, the plants may be got at years old. Let at leaft one third of 
any of the neighbouring nurferies, at the plantation be quick growing trees, 
a very eafy rate: this is only meant and whatever of them fail muit from 
that another feafon’ may not be loft) time to time be replaced. A'l which 
begin by fetting out the plantation, having done their duty, by affording 
the oaks not to be more than twelve due protection to the oak, may with 
feet apart, and the other forts, which great propriety, as often as is ne- 


are to compofe the mixture, not more ceflary, receive a jadicious > 


than four feet. Let theholesthenbe until at Jaft nought is left but oak, 
fet out and properly made; a proper and here and there a cheftnut and a 
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beech. We do not fpeak problema- 
tically, when we aflert, that inde- 
pendent of the thelter, thefe thinnings 
will in a few years purchafe’ the fee 
firaple of the ground. Having given 
it as our crinion, that plants A two 
. years old were beft calculated for 
fuch a plantation, we do not mean 
thereby to exclude the planting trees 
of a larger fize, becaufe jwe are fenfi- 
ble it is to be done with great fafety, 
and with as good fuccefs as to making 
or becoming good timber. Oaks and 
firs, however, are better not to ex- 
ceed four years old, each having been 
before tranfplanted ; but all the other 
foreft trees may be planted from five 
to fix feet high, but not exceeding. 
Thus much with regard to plant- 
ing. 
ave fhall now conclude this fection 
with a few obfervations on the mode of 
fecuring it when raifed: and that jeads 
us to fuppofe the plantation made, in 
full vigour, and arrived at that period 
when it is neceflary that it fhould be 
thinned. We fhall begin by bringing 
to view the prefent mode of cutting 
down underwood, in which there are 
generally large quantities of oak fap- 
lings, and then fubmit the plan we 
ftrongly recommend in lieu there- 
of. 

For a moment let us take a view of 
acoppice or a plantation, confilting 
of any number of acres, this week in 
- crop, fo thick, perhaps, that a 


ird can with difficulty penetrate, the 


fucceeding one, the whole of it cut 
down, faving the young faplings, 
whofe caufe we are now pleading. Is 
it not lamentable to fee thofe very 
trees, which are one day to form the 
ornament, perhaps the bulwark of tiis 
great and happy ifle, nurfed, as it 
were, in a ho:-bed during their in- 
fancy, fuddenly bereft of every pro- 
tection, and expofed to all the feveri:y 
of a winter’s chilling blaits, and tem- 
peit’s cruel fcourge? Figure to your- 
felf thefe trees, twelve to fixtcen feet 
in height, without a fiugle bravch but 
two or three near its top, ftanding ‘ike 
fo many Maypoles on the remains of 
i 
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the coppice, at a diftance of forty feet 
and upward apart, and ak yourfelf if 
reafon, if common fenfe, can juftify 
fuch a procedure ? Say rather; Is it 
not obvious to every unprejudiced 
mind, that the fudden expofure of 
trees, from a warm and fheltered 
fituation, to extreme cold and ‘froft, 
muft give fuch a fhock, and confe- 
quently check to vegetation, as mutt 
materially injare them ? And hence it 
is that they rarely, if ever produce 
a ftem higher than twelve or fixteen 
feet, (which might have been the 
height of the underwood before fel- 
ling) but branch out into a number 
of {mall ramifications, which carry 
the appearance of a pollard, rather 
than that of a tree; added to which is 
the danger they run of having their 
branches torn off, and not unfre- 
quently the whole top carried away 
by the violence of the wind. In op- 
pofition to a cuftom fo injudicious, we 
beg to fubmit the following as the 
better plan: when the plantation is 
arrived at fuch an age and height as to 
require thinning, begin by lopping off 
the branches of fuch trees as were 
originally intended to be taken away. 
This will give air, ftrength, and light 
to thofe which are to remain, for fe- 
veral years, and will continue to be 
that fort ofnurfe as before. At what- 
ever period it is found neceflary to 
thin the wood the fecond time, (for 
different foils and fituations will be 
more or iefs productive in growth) 
fuppofe it fhould happen in five or fix 
years, cut down and tranfplant every 
other tree, but fave a'] the oaks. This 
will give them another affittance, and 
will proteét them to the laft thinning : 
and if by chance any of the lateral 
branches of the oak fhould ftand in 
need of being fhortened, in order the 
better to affift the leader, and to pre- 
vent as much as poffible the tree from 
becoming a polard, let a {kilful 
pruner be employed, and who need 
not be afraid o: tne knife nor of the 
faw, where it is neceflary; and if 
done judicioully, no danger need at 
ali be apprehended. As there will be 
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row four times the number of oaks 
on the ground, than are intended to be 
left for timber, at a feafonable time, 
which may be known by the ftate of 
the trees, let every other oak be taken 
away, and fo proceed from time to 
time, until every oak is at the diftance 
at which it is to fand for timber. 
The plan thus propofed is attended 
with no additional expence whatever, 
becaufe the extra trees being fuffered 
to ftand for fuch a length of time, the 
oaks become larger and finer in a 
much fhorter period, and confequently 
will amply repay every difference oc- 


eafioned by delay or any other cir- 
cumftance. . 

As we noticed the neceffity of tkirt- 
ing plantations of firs and larch, with 
beech of a confiderable thicknefs, fo 
it is neceflary in an equal degree, that 
the external parts of thefe plantations 
fhould be both thicker and more irre- 
gularly planted, and when thinned 
out, fhouid be left thicker than any 
other part of the plantation, in order 
to break the ftrong current of wind, 
which is oftentimes very deftructive to 
woeds, and ought to be guarded a- 
gainft with all imaginable care. 


On the MEANS of making BREAD from RIcFE alone. 


{From the Journal des Sciences, des Lettres,’ es des Arts. } 


HE art of making bread from 

rice, though much fpoken of, 
feems to be very little known. In 
Chomel’s diGtionary it is faid that 
bread may be made of rice, but there 
is no account of the means by which 
it is to be done. The book called 
«La Maifon Ruftique’ goes rather 
farther ; for it informs us that this 
kind of bread is made by mixing to- 
gether the flour of rye and that of 
rice. The firft of thefe books, there- 
fore, may be confidered as faying no- 
thing, fince it is abfolutely impoffible 
to make bread of the flour of rice 
(which is harfh and dry, like fand or 
afhes) by treating it in the manner in 
which wheat-flour is treated. Tne 
manner of ufing rice-flour, deferibed 
in the fecond book, is but an uncer- 
tain remedy in cafe of want; for, if 
we have no rye, we cannot, accord- 
ing to that book, make ufe of rice- 
flour for making bread, becaufe an 
equal quantity of rye-flour is faid to 
be neceflary for that purpofe; and, 
confequently, in countries where no 
rye is grown, it would be impoflible 
to make bread of rice, however great 
the want of bread might be. 

I therefore think it my duty to fup- 
ply that information which is wanting 
in the two books above mentioned, by 
deicribing a method by which exccl- 


lent bread may be made from ric 
alone, which method I learned from 
the natives of America. 

The fir thing to be done to the 
rice is, to reduce it intoflour. This 
may be dope by grinding it in a mil’, 
or, if we have not a mill, it may be 
done in the following manner: let 2 
certain quantity of water be heated in 
a faucepan or caldron ; when the wa- 
ter is near boiling, let the rice we 
mean to reduce into flour be thrown 
into it: the veifel is then to be taken 
off the fire, and the rice left to foak 
till the next morning. It will thenebe 
found at the bottom of the water, 
which is to be poured off, and the rice 
put to drain upon a table placed in an 
inclined pofition, When it is'dry, it 
muft be beat to powder, and pafled 
through the fineit fieve that can be 
procured, 

When we have brought the rice 
into flour, we' muft take as much of it 
as may be thought neceflary, and put 
it into the kneading-trough in which 
bread is generally made. At the fame 
time we muft heat fome water in a 
faucepan or other veffel, and, having 
thrown into it fome handfuls of rice, 
we mutt let them boil together for fon ¢ 
time : the quantity of rice mutt be fuch 
as to render the water very thick and 
glutinous. When this gluginous mat- 
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ter is a little cooled, it muft be poured 
upon the rice-flour, and the whole 
mt be well kneaded together, add- 
ing thereto a little falt, and a proper 
quantity of leaven. We are then to 
cover the dough with warm cloths, and 
to let it ftand that it may rife. Du- 
ring the fermentation, this patte 

which, when kneaded, muft have 
uch a proportion of flour as to render 
it pretty firm) becomes fo foft and 
liquid that it feems impoffible it fhould 
be formed into bread : it is now to be 
treated as fol'ows. 

While the dough is rifing, the oven 
muft be heated; and, when it is of a 
proper degrce of heat, we muft take 
a ftewpan of tin, or copper tinned, to 
which is fixed a handle of fafficient 
length to reach to the end of the oven. 
-A little water muft be put into this 
ftewpan, which mutt .then be filled 
with the fermented pate, and covered 
with cabbage or any other large leaves, 
or with a theet oF paper. When this 
is done, the ftewpan is}to be put into 
the oven, and pufhed forward to the 
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art where it is intended the bread 

It be baked ; it muft then be quickly 
turned upfidedown. The heat of the 
oven aéts upon the pafte in fuch a way 
as to prevent its fpreading, and keeps 
it in the form the ftewpan has given 
it. 

In this manner pure rice-bread may 
be made : it comes out of the oven of 
a fine yellow colour, like paftry which 
has yolk of eggs over it. It is as a- 
greeable to the tafte as to the fight ; 
and may be made ufe of, like wheat- 
bread, to put into broth, &c. I mutt, 
however, obferve, that it lofes its good- 
nefs very much as it becomes ftale. 

It may be here rémarked, that the 
manner in which Indian corn is ufed 
in France, for making bread, can only 
produce (and does in fact produce) 
very bad dough, and of courfe very 
bad bread. To employ it advan- 
tageoufly, it fhould be treated like 
rice, and it may then be ufed, not 
only for making bread, but alfo for 
paltry. 


BroGRAPHICAL RecisTER of eminent PERSONS deceafed im 1795. 


Concluded from Page 100. 


Rev. Wittiam Romaine. 


Tue Rev. William Romaine was 
horn at Hartlepool, in the county of 
Durham, on the 25th of September 
17i4. His father, one of the French 
proteftant® who took refuge in Eng- 
land, upon the revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, refided at Hartlepool as a 
merciiant, and particularly as a dealér 
ta corn. He had two fons and three 
daughters, who were all refpectably 
fettled in the world. He was a man 
of frit morals and eminent piety, 
and adhered to the doctrine and fervice 
of the church of England to the great 
ace of cichty-five *. 

“His fecond fon, the fubject of thefe 
memoirs, give indications, at a very 
early age, ‘of confiderable talents and 
of aw carnelt defire to improve them. 


This induced his father to fend him to 
the grammar-fchool, at Houghton-le- 
Spring, a village in the road from 
Durham to Sunderland. This fchool 
was. founded by the celebrated Ber- 
nard Gilpin, reétor of that parith at 
the memorable era of the reformation. 
At this feminary Mr. Romaine re- 
mained feven years, and, in 1730 or , 
1731, was fent to Oxford, where he 
was entered firft at Hertford college, 
and thence removed to Chriit church. 
He refided principally at Oxford, till 
he took: his degree of Matter of Arts, 
which he did on the 15th of O&ober 
1737, having’ been ordained a deacon 
at Hereford, a year before, by Dr. 
Egerton, bifhop of that diocefe. His 
firft engagement was the curacy of 
Loe Trenchard, near Lidford, in De- 
vonihire. In the year following he 


* He died in 17576 
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was refident at Epfom in Surry, as 
appears by a letter dated from that 
place on the 4th of Odtober 1738, 
ahd written to the rev. William War- 
burton, upon the publication of his 
firft volume of ‘ The Divine Legation 
of Mofes demonitrated.’ Inthe fame 
year, he was ordained a prieft hy Dr. 
Hoadly, bifhop of Winchefter. His 
title for orders was probably a nomi- 
nation to the church of Banftead, 
which he ferved for fome years, to- 
gether with that of Horton, near 
Epfom; being curate to Mr, Ed- 
wards, who had both thefe livings. 
At Banftead he became acquainted 
with fir Daniel Lambert, lord-mayor 
of London in 1741, who had a coun- 
try-boufe in this parifh, and appointed 
Mr. Romaine to be chaplain during 
his mayoralty. 

The firft fermon which Mr. Ro- 
maine printed had been preached be- 
fore the univerfity of Oxford, March 
41739. Itwas entitled, ¢« The Di- 
vine Legation of Mofes demonttrated, 
from his having made exprefs men- 
tion of, and infifted fo much on, the 
Doétrine of a Future.State ; whereby 
Mr. Warburton’s Attempt to prove 
the Divine Legation of Mofes from 
the Omiflion of a Future State, is 
proved to be abfured and deit:uctive 
of all Revelation.’ This was follow- 
ed by a fecond fermon (preached alfo 
before the univerfity) entitled, * Fu- 
ture Rewards and Punifhments proved 
to be the fan¢tions of the Mofaic Dif 
penfation *.” 

Thofe who with to know more of 
the controverfy between Mr. Romaine 
and Mr. Warburton, my obtain fome 
information from the fecond volume 
of * The Hiflory of the Works of the 


Learned,’ for Auguft 1739, where are 
to be found the letter from the former to 
Mr. Warburton pensioney above, and 
a fecond to the editor of ‘the General 
Evening Poft, occafioned by the pub- 
lication of the firft, with Mr. War- 
burton’s Remarks on this paper. 

One of Mr. Romaine’s biographers 
has intimated, that our young polemic 
had ¢ written in the {pirit of irony and 
farcafm, to a perfon who knew the 
ufe of thofe weapons much better than 
Mr. Romaine, and who needed them 
more in aid of his ftrange paradoxes 
than his opponent did in fupport of 
found dottrine.? He adds, ‘ Both 
parties are dead, and their difpures 
forgotten. Nor could it anfwer any 
good purpofe to revive them ; unlefs 
this tranfient recolle&tion of a period 
in the life of an eminent man, may 
Operate as a caution to young men to 
be fober-minded, to ftudy godlinefs 
and a holy life, and to leave the arts 
of controverfy, till the wit or the 
warmth of youth have been corrected 
by the wifdom and temper of age +.’ 

Mr. Romaine was engaged abowt 
this time, in preparing for the prefs a 
new edition of the Hebrew Concord- 
ance and Lexion of Marius de Calafia, 
in four volumes, folio ; a work which 
employed him feven years, and the- 
firit volume of which was publifhed 
in 1747. 

‘ While he is juflly celebrated,’ fays 
Mr. Cadogan, ‘ as the editor of Ca- 
lafio, he is, perhaps, no lefs juitly 
cenfured, for having omitted his au- 
thor’s account of the word which is 
ufuatly rendered God, and having fub- 
ftitured his own in the body OF the 
work, This is what no editor can 
have a right to do by any author. 


* As our limits will not allow us to notice all the fingle fermons printed by Mr. 
Romaine, we thal! only obferve, that he preached three other fermons before the uni- 
verfity ; namely, in 1742, ¢ Jepthah’s Vow fulfilled, and bis Daughter not facri- 
ficed ;° his interpretation of which difficult paflage of facred writ appears to accord 
with that of the moft judicious critics.—In 1747, ‘ The Sure Foundation, in two 
Difcourfes, from 1 Cor. iii. 11..—In 1757, The Lord our Righteovfnefs,’ in two 
difcourtes. In confequence ‘of this iait &rmon, he was refuled any future admiition 
into the univerlity pulpit. He likewife printed many fingle fermons, preached at dif. 


ferent places. 


t Cadogan’s Life of Romaine, page 11. 
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Had Mr. Romaine left Calafio’s ex- 
pofition of th® word in its place, and 
given his own in a note, or in the 
margin, he might have had the credit 
of having reftored to light, without 
the charge of having depreciated, one 
of the beit and moft ufeful works that 
ever was publifhed. 

‘ Though I agree with Mr. Ro- 
maine,’ continues Mr. Cadogan, ¢ in 
the interpretation of the word, not 
only as it is a plural noun defc) ibing a 
plurality of perfons in the divine ef- 
fence, but as it is a derivative of a 
verb, which fignifies zo /wear, and fo 
defcribes thofe perfons under the 
obligation of an oath, yet I do not 
undertake his vindication in this in- 
ftance.—But he thought himfelf ex- 
cufable, and made his awn apology 
in an addrefs to the reader, prefixed 
to the work. His words are thefe : 
«« T have endeavoured to perform the 
office of a faithful editor ; you have 
Marius himfelf not in the leaft dimi- 
nifhed or added to, excepting only 
one place, and that of fuch great con- 
fequence, that I fhould have thought 
it a crime, if I had neglected to amend 
it. This I have done with the beit 
intention, and only this once; I hope 
therefore that it may be pardoned.” 
‘To which he adds that he has marked 
this place with inverted commas, as 
he has many of his additions under 
the particles. —He has therefore warn- 
ed the reader of what he is to expect, 
and has made his own excufe, by 
which he muft ftand or fa'l in the pub- 
lic opinion. He was a man, and, in 
common with all others, liable to err: 
he was a young man when he was the 
editor cf Marius, and ftill younger 
when he was the antagoniit of Mr. 
Warburton.. In both initances he 
may have fallen into miftakes, which 
days that foould fpcak, and multitude of 

years that foould teach wiftem *, might 
have corrected or prevented.’ 

To Mr. Cadogan’s obfervations on 
this edition of Calafio, it may be pro- 
per to add what were the theological 
fentiments of Mr. Romaine. As a 


‘country of his anceftors. 
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clergyman of the church of England 
he adhered to the moft rigid interpre- 
tation of the thirty-nine articles. ‘The 
grand point which he laboured in the 
pulpit, and in all his writings, was 
the doétrine of the imputed righteouf- 
nefs of Chrift. As a piacher, he 
was confidered as one of the moit po- 
pular among the methodifts. It will be 
eafily conceived, moreover, after the 
treatment which Calafio has received 
from Mr. Romaine, that he was a 
zealous difciple of the celebrated John 
Hutchinfon and his followers, who 
have founded their whole fyitem of 
theology and philofophy on a forced 
and fanciful etymology of Hebrew 
words : indulging their minds in all 
the wildnefs of imagination and un- 
bounded whim, making words fignify 
what they pleafe, turning the plainet 
hiftories into fublime prophecy, and 
conftraining fentences to be oracular 
in various ways, with meanings which 
they were never defigned to bear, and 
which they are incapable of bearing : 
in a word, not only ereéting their 
fanciful fyftem on the conftrution 
of roots and fymbols, to the ruin 
of natural religion and morality, but 
loudly declaiming againft human learn- 
ing and reafon ; and exprefsly calling 
abiraé&t reafoning the very province 
of the devil. 

About this time, Mr. Romaine ap- 
pears to have formed an intention to 
leave England, and to fettle in the 
He was 
prevented, however, from executing 
his defign, by what he picuily deemed 
a providential interpofition. He had 
actually made the neceflary prepara- 
tions, and was going to the water 
fide, in order to fecure his pailage, 
when he was met by a gentieman, 2 
total ftranger tohim, who aiked him 
if his name were not Romaine. He 
anfwered that it was. The gentleman 
had formerly been acquainted with his 
father, and, obferving a ftrong re- 
femblance to him in his fon, was in- 
duced to make the inquiry. Afier 
fome intredu€tory eonveriation, he 


LL warurs 
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told him, that the le&turefhip for the 
united parithes -of St. George’s Bo- 
tolph-lane and St. Botolph’s Billingf- 
gate was than vacant; and that, hav- 
ing fome intereft in thofe parifhes, he 
would exert it in his behalf, if he 
would become a candidate for the lec- 
turefhip. Mr. Romaine confented 
provided he fhould not be obliged to 
canvafs in perfon; a cuftom, which 
he always thought inconfiftent with 
the charaéter of a clergyman, and 
againft which he openly protefied 
many years afterwards, when he was 
candidate for the living of Blackfriars ; 
fo that his objeétton to canvafs was 
not a hafty impreffion, taken up in his 
youth, but a fettled perfuafion that 
continued with him ; and, as he was 
never backward to acknowledge the 
obligation when received, fo (as Mr. 
Goode, his fucceffor, has juftly ob- 
ferved, in his Funeral Sermon) it * was 
not pride but principle.’ 

Mr. Romaine was chofen leéturer 
of St. Botolph’s in 1748, and, the 
year following, lefurerof St. Dunftan’s 
in the weft. Inthe perfon of his pre- 
deceffor in the latter, (Dr. 'Terrick) 
two lecturefhips were united ; the one 
founded by Dr. White, for the ufe of 
the benchers of tle Temple ; the other 
a common parifh leéturefhip. Mr. 
Romaine was ele&ted to both, and con- 
tinued fome years in the quiet exercife 
of his office, till what he deemed the 
faithful difcharge of it raifed a violent 
clamour againit him. The rector 
then thought fit to difpute his right 
to the pulpit, and occupied it himfelf 
during the time of prayers, in order 
to exclude him from it. Mr. Romaine 
appeared conftantly in his place, to 
ailert his claim to the lefurefhip, as 
well as his readinefs to perform the of- 
fice. The affair being carried, in 
1762, inti ' + court of King’s-bench, 
the decifion deprived Mr. Romaine of 
the parifh-lefturethip, but confirmed 
him in that founded by Dr. White, 
and endowed with a falary of eighteen 
pounds a year. Left this thould be 
removed fromthe parifh, the ufe iof 


as lord Mansfield’s decifion was, that 
feven o’clock in the evening, was a 
convenient time to preach the lec- 
ture, the churchwardens refufed to 
open the church ti!l that hour, and to 
light it when there was occafion; fo 
that Mr. Romaine frequently read 
prayers and preached by the light of 
a fingle candle, which he held in his 
own hand. The church doors being 
fhut until the precife moment fixed for 
preaching the leGure, the congrega- 
tion was ufually kept waiting in, the 
ftreet, for admiffion, to the great in- 
convenience of thofe who pafled that 
way, among whom happened to be, 
one evening, the then bifhop of Lon- 
don, Dr. Terrick, who, (as already 
obferved) had been Mr. Romaine’s 
predecefior. Obferving the crowd, 
he inquired into the caufe of it; and 
being told that it was Mr. Romaine’s 
auditory in thefe circumftances, he 
went to the re¢tor and churchwardens, 
expreffed great refpect for Mr. Ro- 
maine, and obtained for him and his 
hearers, that the fervice of the church 
fhould begin at fix o’clock, that the 
doors fhould be opened in proper time, 
and that lights fhould be provided for 
the winter feafon. From this period 
Mr. Romaine was eftablifhed in his 
miniftry at St. Dunftan’s, and con- 
tinued quietly in the exercife of it to 
the end of his life. 

In 1750, Mr. Romaine was ap- 
pointed affiftant morning preacher in 
the church of St. George Hanover- 
fquare. The rector, nA both ap- 
pointed him to this office, and re- 
moved him from it, was Dr. Trebeck. 
‘ The firit act,’ fays Mr. Cadogan, 
€ originated not in perfonal friendthip, 
but in the recommendation of his cha- 
racter: the latter arofe from the po- 
pularity and plainnefs of his miniftry. 
He preached Chrift crucified among 
thofe who are leaft difpofed to recewe 
him. The church was filed with the 
poor, and forfaken by the rich ;‘and 
that which (as a nobleman is faid to 
have obferved) ‘was never complained 
of ina playhoufe, was admitted as a 


the church was granted to him ; but juft cauie of complaint in the houfe of 
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God. When notice was given him 
that the crowd of people attend- 
ing from different parts caufed great 
incanvenience to the inhabitants, who 
could not fafely get to their feats, he 
received it in the mof placid manner, 
and faid, ‘* he was willing to relin- 
quifh an office which he had faithfully 
performed, hoping that his dottrine 
had been Chriftian, and owning the 
inconvenience which had attended the 
parifhioners.”’ 
In 1755, Mr. Romaine publifhed 
» * AComment on the 107th Pialm.’ 
His profefled admirers beheld in his 
interpretations the truly evangelical 
critic_and commentator; the oppo- 
_nents of the Hutchinfonian divinity 
pronounced them to be willl and fana- 
tical; and thofe who wifhed moft to 
cultivate the fpirit of Chriftian charity, 
lamented that the author had beftowed 
fo much abufe on the clergy of the 
eitablifhed church, for preaching up 
‘morality.—* An Anfwer to hy ag 
Mr. Romaine’s Comment,’ contained 
a modeft and candid vindication of the 
literal fenfe and meaning of this Pfalm, 
in confutation of our author’s fanciful 
interpretations; and, in * An Apo- 
logy for the Clergy,” an attempt was 
made to fhow, that the mode of 
preaching and writing adopted by Mr. 
Romaine, and other popwdar preach- 
ers, had a very dangerous tendency *. 
Aboit this time, Mr. Romaine was 
appointed profeffor of altronomy in 
Grefham college, If his conduc in 
this profefforfhip did not heighten his 
reputation as a philofopher, it evinced, 
at leaft, his zeal for his Hutchinfonian 
principles. *¢ He difputed,’ fays Mr. 
Cadogan, ‘ fome parts of the New- 
tonian philofophy with a boldnefs and 
banter, which were not likely to be 
well received, when derogating from 
the honour of a man, who was held 
little lefs than divine. And as he ob- 
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ferved in the mathematics, aftronomy, 
and geometry of the day, ‘ adifference 
in their demonftrations of no lefs than 
121,000,000. of miles,’ fo he fpoke 
of the ‘ modern divinity as bringing 
you no nearer than 121,000,000 of 
miles fhort of heaven.’-—How near to 
religious bigotry and fpiritual pre- 
fumption this lait obfervation may be, 
it is neither our province nor our in- 
clination to calculate. 

But whatever reputation Mr. Ro- _ 
maine might lofe in the city of Lon- 
don, as profefior of Grefham college, 
was amply regained by his able 4 
pofition, about this period, to the fa- 
mous Jew Bill. All his writings on 
this fubje&t were collected by himfelf 
in a pamphlet, which was reprinted 
by the citizens of London in the year 


1753- 

S February 1755, Mr. Romaine 
married mifs Price, who furvives him, 
and by whom he had two fons, the 
fecond of whom, who was bred to the 
military profeffion, obtained the rank 
of captain, and died at Trincomale, 
in the ifland of Ceylon, in May 1782. 
On quitting his fituation in St. George’s 
Hanover {guare, in 1756; Mr. Ro- 
maine became curate and morning 
preacher at St. Olave’s, Southwark, 
and continued in it to the year 1759. 
On quitting St. Olave’s, he became 
morning preacher, for near two years, 
at St. Bartholomew the Great, near 
Weft Smithfield. In 1764, he was 
chofen by the inhabitants of the united 
parithes of St. Andrew Wardrobe, 
and St. Ann’s Blackfriars, to be their 
rector, the right of prefentation, which 
is vefted in the crown and in the pa- 
rifhioners alternately, then belong 
to the latter. This elefion produce 
a {uit in chancery, which was decided 
in his favour, in 1766. ; 

In this laft fituation, M-. Romaine 
continued many years,.and was con- 


* Befide the fingle Sermons, Ca!afio’s Concordance, and this*Comment in the ro7th 
Pfaim, Mr. Romaine pubiifhed, in the courfe of his lite, 1. Twelve Sermons upon 
Solomon's Song, 1759.—2. Twelve Difcourfes upon the Law and Gofpel, 1760.— 
3- The Life of Faith, 1763.—4. The Scripture DoStrime of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, 1765.5. The Walk. of Faith, 2 vol. 1771.—6, An Effay on 
Pialmody, 1775.—-7.,The Tsiumph of Faith. 
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fidered % 2 man of eminent piety and 
ufefulnefs. His popularity was em- 
ployed, not only to awaken in his au- 
ditors a fenfe of religion, according 
to the views which he entertained of 
it, as the Gofpel of Jefus Chrift, but 
to contribute to the utmoft of his 
power to relieve the wants of his fel- 
low creatures. His preaching, no 
doubt, was efficacious in forming great 
numbers to habits of piety and virtue, 
for however Mr. Romaine, and the 
preachers who appropriate to them- 
felves the title of evangelical minifters, 
may feem to derogate from good 
works, it is certain that many (and 
it is to be prefumed that moft of them, 
confider holinefs of life as effential to 
evince the reality and fincerity of their 
faith in Jefus. 

That Mr. Romaine’s preaching did 
not give univerfal fatisfaction, is evi- 
dent from his difmiffion from the 
churchof St. George, Hanover-fyuare, 
and the oppofition he met with on the 
le@urefhip of St. Dunftan’s. In 1769, 
he preached a fermon in the parith 
church of St. Chad, Shrewfbury, which 
gave particular offence to the minifter 
of that church, Dr. William Adams, 
who had obtained great reputation by 
his excellent anfwer to Hume’s Effay 
on Miracles. This gentleman thought 
it requifite to obviate what he con- 
ceived to be the pernicious effects of 
Mr. Romaine’s doétrmes, by preach- 
ing at St. Chad, and printing foon 
after, a fermon, entitled, « A 'Teft of 
true and falfe Doétrines.’ His pre- 
face will beft explain the ground of 
his complaint againft Mr. Komaine : 
* The following difcourfe,’ fays the 
doétor, « was occafioned by a fermon 
preached in my church, {0 contrary 
to the fentiments of religion which I 
wifh to imprint, and am-always in- 
culcating on the minds of my hearers, 
that I thought myfelf obliged, on the 
firft opportunity, to give my teftimony 
againit it. ‘The preacher is a perfon 
of known learning, and (as I am in- 
formed) a principal leader among 
thofe who are called methodifts. The 


particular tenets which gave this of- 
4 
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fence, and the rafh unguarded terms 
in which they were expreffed, 1 for- 
bear to mention. They are too well 
remembered by many of thofe who 
heard them; and it is probable that 
this difcourfe will fall into the hands 
of few others. It is now publifhed at 
the requeft of many ; not with a view 
to inflame the minds of angry and 
contentious men, or to kindle an un- 
chriftian fpirit of ftrife and bitternefs 
againft the teachers of thefe doétrines. 
On the contrary, there is no one, as 
all who know me will teftify, more 
forward than I have ever been, to do 
juftice to their good intentions ; to 
the piety and other virtues of thofe 
that patronize them ; and even to the 
exemplary zeal in their parochial du- 
ties, of many of their paftors: no 
one, as all who hear me will teitify, 
more careful to inculcate the duties of 
candour and forbearance, and the molt 
extenfive charity to thofe who differ 
in opinion from us. But when the 
firft principles of religion feem to be 
deferted, and the firft-daties of it fu- 
perfeded as fruitlefs and unneceffary ; 
when the goodnefs and moral attri- 
butes of the Deity are indireétly ar- 
raigned, and this with an undoubting 
confidence, and air imperious and de- 
cifive, tending to blind the minds, 
and furprife the credulity of the vulgar 
(to which I have more than once been 
an earwitnefs in my own church) it 
cannot be unbecoming me to warn 
thofe with whem I am concerned, a- 
gainit being deceived with vain words, 
—againtt hattily believing that their 
own pattor is a fetter-forth of falte 
doctrines, and preaches anotser got- 
pel inttead of that of Chriit, when he 
teaches.them, as he always does, that 
religion is defigned to enforce the 
practice of piety and all good works, 
and that the end of all its do@rines and 
inititutions, as well as of its precepts, 
is holinefs of life.’ 

Few preachers ever produced more 
by their fermons, for the fupport of 
charity fChools, and for other beneve- - 
lent purpofes, than did Mr. Romaine. 
His ufefui labours were, at laft, ter- 
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minated by his death at the houfe of 
his friend, Mr. Whitridge, at Ballam 
Hill, near Clapham, on Sunday, July 
26, 1795. During his illnefs, which 
lafted feven weeks, his zeal, his faith, 
his animated views of immortality, 
accorded with the uniform example of 
his life, and evinced, in the gradual 
approaches of death, the hope, and 
confolation, and triumph of a Chrif- 
tian. His remains were interred, on 
Monday, Auguft 3, in the rectory 
vault of Blackfriars church: the fune- 
ral proceffion from Ballam Hill, which 
coniiited of near fifty coaches, filled 
by his numerous friends and admirers, 
being attended from the foot of Black- 


friars-bridge by the parifh beadles, 
and the children of the charity fchool, 
and preceded by the city marfhals, 
with their men, on horfeback; the 
latter having been ordered out by the 
right honourable Thomas Skinner, the 
lord-mayor, as his token of refpeé to 
the memory of a man, who, during 
the courfe of a long and laborious life, 
had fuftained a charatter at once emi- 
nent and ufeful. 

A handfome monument, we under- 
ftand, is to be ereéted to his memory 
in Blackfriars church; and a pofthu- 
mons edition of his letters is preparing 
for the prefs. 


FARTHER THOUGHTS ON VARIETY. 
To the Editor of the Uniyerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 


Is your Magazine for September,’ 


which is jult come to hand, I have 
read a paper, entitled ‘ Thoughts on 
Variety,’ and as it is a fubje&t_ which 
has fometimes engaged my attention, 
T am induced to fend you a few more 


thoughts on it, although with no de- 


fign to interfere with your corref- 
pondent’s turn of thinking. It is a 
copious fubjeét, and not eafily ex- 
hautted. ' 

There is nothing in man fo fingular 
as the defire he poffeffes for variety, 
and nothing feems to come more 
eafily or naturally, That it is, there- 
fore, ufeful, may be-allowed, and 
where it is otherwife, where it is hurt- 
fal and dettroys all perfeverance and 
refolution, we may fuppofe that it has 
fallen into exccfs. In this country, 
as will probably bethe cafe with every 
country, which fhall enjoy fo great a 
portion of liberty for fo long a time, 
it has occafioned that immenfe variety 
of charatter which has induced fo- 
reigners to obierye that the nation at 
large has no charater at all. Every 
man being at perfect liberty to exert 
his faculties and purfue his whims in 
the manner moit agreeable to himfelf, 
there has always {prung up a race of 
men called Oddirres, in whofe manners, 
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language, drefs, and general conduc, 
we perceive variety in all her wanton- 
nefs. 

It is probable that, to the defire after 
variety, we owe our beft feamen. 
Youth are rarely made acquainted, or 
indeed can be made acquainted with 
the various rifks and inconveniencies 
attending this mode of life, but from 
the reports of thofe who have enjoy- 
ed it, they conceive that an inceffant 
change of adventures, and objects, 
form the whole of it, and'to no pro- 
feflion do young men fly with more 
eagerneis, fo that it is often the caufe 
of their violating their duty to their 
parents, and running from them, with- 
out any criminal intention to give un- 
eafinefs, but from that reftlefinefs of 
difpofition, which in more advanced 
and fober life, we term a defire for 
variety. 

The number of men who are advo- 
cates for a retired, quiet, placid and 
uniform life, are but few, and generally 
compofed of thofe who only deceive 
themfelves, and foon find that fuch 
a life is incompatible with their real 
difpofitions, Among thefe we fome- 
times fee men who fancy their happi- 
nefs would confift in being releated 
from the cares of bulinefs, but having 
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then no fource of variety, their mifery 
begins. 

Befide the ordinary cares of each 
man’s bufinefs, which one would fup- 
pofe might afford fafficient variety to 
prevent life from ftanding itll, there 
are not a few objets upon which men 
exercife their attention at leifure hours, 
and which fupply them with a frefh 
ftock of hopes and fears. Of thefe 
perhaps the moft p*ominent is the 
itudy of politics, if that may be called 
a ftudy, which confiits chiefly in read- 
ing the newfpapers and converfing on 
fubjeéts, with which few are very in- 
timately acquainted. This character 
has been often delineated in our pe- 
riodical writings with great force of hu- 
mour. IJtis certainly wonderful with 
what eagernefs men embark in the 
difcuffion, of political fubjects, who 
are but fcantdy provided with know- 
ledge for the fuperintendence of their 
own affairs, and how zealoufly they 
facrifice the latter, that they may pay 
a proper attention to the weightier 
matters of peace and war, foreign 
treaties and alliances. Forgetting 
the bufinefs of the Royal Exchange, 
they are adjufting the differences of 
crowned heads, providing for the fuc- 
ceffion of royal families, or tracing 
the progrefs of an army through 

laces, the very names of which they 
are unable to pronounce. It will eafily 
be fuppofed that as this fubje& is ca- 
pable of a greater variety than any 
other, it will be purfued more gene- 
rally by thofe who are afraid of think- 
ing too much upon one thing. 

In matrimonial alliances there arifes 
another fource of variety, in difference 
of temper, and the inceflant ftruggle 
for {uperiority of underftanding or of 


. authority. The acceffion of a nu- 


merous progeny cannot fail to add 
greatly to the fame fource of pleafure ; 
and as they grow up, the different 
tempers,, puriuits, difpofitions, and 
cour.@of life, cannot fiil to keep the 
minds of the parents from all danger 
of ftagnation. Hence we have but a 
forry opiaion of a quict, harmlefs, 
placid man, who never troubles his 
bead about his family; bat beftows 


much praife upon an attive, lively, 
buftling, pains-iaking woman, who 
is ever at {ome new employment, and 
goes to refit with a'l the fatigue of a 
day-labourer. I need fearcely add, 
that with a woman of this defcripticn, 
the few articles of fcouring, cleaning - 
and wafhing, with occafional obferva- 
tions on dirtying, are fuflicient to pro- 
vide a mott pleaiing variety for two 
thirds of the year at leatt. 

Among the collateral helps to ne- 
ceflary bufinefs among men, may alfo 
be reckoned a tafte or knack at fome 
fpecies of amufement, fuch as fhoot- 
ing, hunting or fifhing. Thefe fill 
up certain days and hours with a va- 
riety of adventures, which are at !eaft 
marvellous and entérta'ning in the re- 
lation, and contribute wonderfully to 
circulate the animal fpirits. If now 
and then accompanied with a broken_ 
limb, they have been found {fervice- 
able, and the patient, for years after- 
wards, finds an. agreeable variety in 
telling the fame itory over and over 
again, and the ofteper he tells it, 
the more he recolleéts fome little va- 
riety of incident, which did not occur 
to him before. 

The purfuit of variety, I am afraid, 
has led fome of my countrymen intoa , 
mode of gratification which I cannot 
fo well approve ; I mean an eagernefs 
to go to law, upon every trifling dif- 
ference, and to give a whole court 
four or five .houss trouble about a 
point, which any two men of Jlain 
fenfe might have fetiled in as many 
minutes. If this proceeds from a mere 
defire after variety, I know few bet- 
ter prefcriptions for this thirft. A 
law-fuit is a perpetual fource of va- 
riety, from the attorney’s firft notice 
to the fettling the bill of cofts, and 
prefents us with an inceffant fluctua- 
tion of fears, hopes, doubts, rancour, 
refentment, {ufpicion, difcovery, dull- 
nefs, acutenefs, and every thing that 
can keep the thoughts in motion. It 
is likewife an enemy to fleep and 
contentment, and produces a mental 
ague which mutt keep the patient ina 
perpetual ftate of change. 

Speculation may alfo be mentioned 
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thinking that certain perfons deviate 
from the path of propriety and juttice 
for the fake of variety. ‘This muft be 
accounted a very great abufe of a na- 
tural paifion; but when we fee men 
barks in fome grand and unheard of” affect to be worfe than they are, and 


as another fource of variety. There 
is in moft trades a regular rotine, 
aniform, calm and mechnical, too 
much fo for a genuine lover of variety. 
He therefore fteps out of it, and em- 


fcheme which is to end all his ‘dull 
cares at once, and enable him to 
loofen the chain, which ties him to 
one even and unvarying tract. Of 
thefe f{peculations, the greater part 
are unfortunate, which, however, is 
no argument againft them, on the 
fcore of variety: this is equally pro- 
moted whether they fail or fucceed. 
Indeed I don’t know whether the com- 
plete fuccefs of any of them would not 
create an uniformity that might be 
hurtful. Of this, however, there is 
but li:tle danger, and in the mean time 
a fucceffion of trials and experiments, 
the pains that are taken to difcover 
where the error lay, and the invention 
that is employed to find out a new 
fcheme, are all fources of infinite va- 
riety, mot confined to the projeCor 
himfelf only, but communicable to his 
friends, and evento the public at large, 
who, by partaking of his hopes and 
fears, his eagernefs and his difap- 
pointment, are generoufly admitted 
to a fhare of the bleffings of variety. 

I hall only add, and that by way 


of hint, that there is fome reafon for 


to ptter bad opinions which they do 
not believe, enter into follies for which 
they have no relith, and relinquith 
the conduct which their reafon mutft 
approve, merely that they may fhew 
how various and verfatile they can be, 
what are we to conclude, but that they 
have not confidered how infinite in 
number and variety the charms of 
virtue are, how new and ftriking the 
opportunities are to exalt a character 
by acts of wifdom and goodnefs, and 
that if hopes and fears are neceffary to 
promote the attivity of the mind, they 
cannot be derived from a fource more 
redundant in variety, than the rewards 
held out to virtue and the punifhment 
denounced againft vice. 

Thefe are a few reflections, which 
occurred to me previous to reading 
your correfpondent’s letter. If you 
are not tired of the fubjeét, I hope 
they will be admitted, if upon no 
other, at leaft upon the ground of 
contributing a little to the variety of 
which your mifcellany is compofed. 

lam, &c. 
P. T./ 


On the Sameness and Dutiness of certain FASHIONABLE FOLLIES. 


T’ has been obferved, that the effect 

of fuddea riches vpon manners is 
nearly the fame inall mankind. It is 
a reverfe of fituation for which men 
feem fo unprepared, as to borrow from 
others the conduét they are to adopt, 
whereas ina reverfe of fortune of the 
calamitous kind,- the mind fhrinks 
witain itfelf, derives fupport from its 
own refources, or is abandoned to de- 
{pair in filence and in folitude. It is 
not eafy to fay why we are not equally 
prepared to meet reverfes which have 
nearly the fame confequences. Sud- 
den riches and unexpetted poverty are 
to be confidered as among the ftrong- 
cf temptations to do what is wrong, 
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but we feem not equally to guard a- 
gainft them, and we even feem toen- 
tertain an opinion that the rich may 
be wicked with impunity, while the 
crimes of poverty ought never to go 
unpunifhed. 

othing, however, is more honour- 
able to our natures, than the patience 
and firmnefs with which men in gene- 
ral bear a calamitous reverfe of for- 
tune, the expedition with which they 
extricate themfelves from difficulties, 
and the clofe watch they keep over the 
moral conduct in circumitances of 
great intricacy and diitrefs. It is, 
indeed, a nice point to balance the 
paftions in this fituat.on, to fumble 
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on the road of life without injury, and 
to remount with agility and vigour. 
It argues a ftrong fenfe of virtue, and 
a high degree of the natural preroga- 
tive of {elf-prefervation, to oppofe 
thofe temptations which affault us when 
we are naked and defencelefs, when 
we are defpifed, and have none to en- 
courage us, and when we are fufpected, 
and muft prove our integrity. To 
thefe diicouragements it may be added 
that we have to conquer the pride of 
our profperous days, and to accom- 
modate ourfelves to a fituation in all 
refpeéts new and untried. Yet it is 
pleafing to think how many there are 
who overeome thefe obftacles, not 
-only without injury to their moral 
character, but with a difplay of ener- 
gies which calamity only could have 
called forth, with a patience which 
the rich are loth to praétice, and a 
perfeverance which the profperous 
and indolept can command only in 
others. 

The cafe is completely reverfed 
with thofe who have met with a fud- 
den and unexpected acceffion of riches. 
They are not only unprepared, but 
they know not where to find a proper 
model of condué. They follow, 
therefore,’ the prattices of thofe who 
have gone before them in the fame 
career, and they confider that riches 
thus acquired are defigned to be {pent 
upon a certain fet of objefls, which 
are the fame in all men. Thefe are, 
a few {chemes- of Juxurious living cal- 
culated to promote pride, by procur- 
ing a hired refpeét, and a = 
gratitude. Friendfhips fuch as riches 
procure are quickly formed, and it is 
the bufinefs of the upftart to choofe 
his rank among therich. Into this he 
is received with open.arms, copies all 
the follies of thofe he affociates with, 
and becomes eafily perfuaded that 
there is no crime in wickednefs, but 
that of not being able to afford it. He 
wonders at his pait fobriety and con- 
tinence, at his diflike of expenfive 
pleafures, and fathionable follies, and 
cannot help blufhing for the ignorance 
in which he has fpent fo much of life. 
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To that ignorance he imputes it that 
he has hitherto but exiffed. He now, 
therefore, determines to live, and 
enjoy with liberality what has been 
beftowed fo lavithly. 

If we obferve the conduct of twenty 
fuch men, whom, by the bye, the 
Romans called Novi hommnes—new 
men, we fhall find it all alike, the 
fame ftruggle for fuperiority, inde- 
pendent of mind, and tbe fame appe- 
tite for novelty, independent of tatte. 
They find it difficult to imitate with 
fuccefs the gayety, and graceful {plen+ 
dour of thofe who have been born to 
wealth, and they hope, therefore, to 
compenfate by external appearances. 
They begin with being the dupes of a 


fet of men, who are always ready to 


farnifh them with the externals of 
high life, and who, although they 
make them pay a price far beyond the 
real value, have it not in their power 
fo to inftruét them in the ufe of thofe 
things, as not to render themfelves ri- 
diculous. There is one thing, how- 
ever, which they foon acquire, and 
which is about as much as their new 
friends expect from them, which is a 
readinefs of parting with money. He 
who has acquired that, will never be 
unwelcome in the firft circles of fafhion, 
and will never want any degree of re- 
fpect and attention for which he pays 
liberally. 

There is a famenefs, in the whole 
career of a man who acquires fudden 
riches, without the proper ufe of them, 
which makes it difficult to advance any 
thing new upon the fubject in a paper 
like this—There is one animal how- 
ever, to whom they are greatly in- 
debted. The 4orfe not only fupplies 
them with bodily exercife, but with 
mental pleafure, not only conveys 
them with the velocity of lightning 
into good company, but furnifhes them 
fuch converfation as may enable them 
to fhine with volubility. The firft 
objeét, therefore, is to learn to ride, 
and the fecond, to talk of riding. It 


is doubtful which ftudy is the hardeft, 

but without the laiter, the being able 

to'talk fluently of the properties of a 
Hhz 
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horfe, his ftrength, fpeed, cdlour, 
paces, &c. there is no poflibility of 
making any figure, and what is per- 
haps as bad, there would be no filling 
up thofe interftices of converfation 
which are left by toafts, and bets, the 
only other materials. It is a great 
objet. therefore, to be able to talk 
about riding, and in doing it, the difii- 
culty is fomewhat removed when we 
confider that no particular or fcrupu- 
lous adherence to truth is neceflary. 
If a horfe walks ten miles an hour, 
it may as well be made twelve, or if 
he trots twelve, there can be no harm 
in extending the ride to fifteen or 
twenty. Should the affertion be doubt- 
ed, there are two ways of proving 
it. 

Thefe are fwearing, or betting. 
The mode by fwearing is the moft 
common; becaufe oaths are always 
at the tongue’s end, and do not re- 
quire the formality of waiting upon a 
juttice of peace, nor of confulting him, 
fhould there be one in company. Bet- 
ting, however, mué not be rejected, 
if offered. This is a mode of proof 
which perfons of the defcription we 
treat of, never fail to employ, and a 
better fuccedaneum for reafon, argu- 
ment or proof cannot well be invented. 
I: is very ferviceable, too, as fupply- 
ing converfation, and ¢ will keep good 
in all weathers.’ As betting is com- 
menfurate to the underftandings of the 
parties, we generally find that it is 
employed on the moft trifling and 
fentelefs objects. Were thefe objeés, 
indeed, of another kind, it could not 
be admitted. To its other ules, it 
may be added, that it is an excellent 
weapon to knock down a poor fellow 
who has intruded into company, and 
ventures to give an opinion. If he 
{peaks with the tongue of an angel, 
bet him twenty guineas, and he is 
inftantly dumb. 

It appears not very fingular that 
men who have acquired fudden riches 
fhould be under the neceflity of copy- 
ing the example of others, and be 
unable to invent any new modes of 
their own; but it appears very fingu- 


m 


lar that men born to fpend immenfe 
wealth, fruges confixmere nati fhould 
be pofietied of dull faculties as not 
to ftrike out fome plan of employing 
wealth, which fhall be as zew as im- 
proper, and aftonifh the world as much 
by us originality as by its abfurdity. 
It is well known that many who waite 
their wealth are men not deficient in 
talents, and as they employ them upon 
no other, it is ‘very odd they do got 
employ them on this their favourite 
objest. Ail this is the more fingular, 
too, becaufe the age we live in, ap- 
pears to be peculiarly favourable to 
new difcoveries and experiments, many 
of which recommend themfelves prin- 
cipally by their abfurdity. Several 
treatifes have been written to perfuade 
us that Chriftianity and morality have 
no folid foundation, but it is not fair 
to deprive us of thofe principles, with- 
out fupp'ying us with a few new ones 
of an oppojite caft. Yet nothing of 
this kind has been attempted, and in 
the improper ufe of riches, we con- 
tinue to practice the fame folly and 
wickednefs as our anceftors, without 
alteration or improvement. Did not 
one of the tyrants of Rome offer a re- 
ward for the difcovery cf a new plea- 
fure ? Is it not a reproach to the age 
that this reward has never been claim- 
ed, although we are certain it would 
be paid with gladnefs? Js it nota re- 
proach to the tafte of men of extrava- 
gance, that however unlimited in their 
expences, they are miferably limited 
in their objects, and thatwhen we have 
mentioned a wh—e, a horfe, a dice- 
box, and a pack of cards, we arrive 
at the end of their catalogue of ways 
and means? 

Thofe who place their chief happi- 
nefs in riches, .muft naturally coniider 
the fudden acquifition of them as the 
greateft of blefings, as it has been at- 
tended with no to'l and fatigue, and 
males up for the deficiencies of birth, 
but that few men are qualified to bear 
this reverfe, almoft univerfal experi- 
ence teftifes. ‘The fuperior advan- 
tage and lefs danger of riches flowly 
acquired needs fcarcely an argument. 
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It is excellently illuftrated in one of 
the papers called the Idler, in the 
hiftoriette of Ortogrul, from which I 
fhall make the following extra¢t, as a 
conclufion to this paper. 

© One day, after fome hours paffed 
in violent fluctuation of opinion, fleep 
infenfibly feized him in his chair-; he 
dreamed that he was ranging a defart 
country in fearch of fome one that 
might teach him to grow rich ; and 
as he ftood on the top of a hill fhaded 
with cyprefs, in doubt whither to di- 
rect his fteps, his father appeared on 
a fudden ftanding before him. Orto- 
grul, faid the old man, I know thy 
perplexity ; liften to thy father ; turn 
thine eye on the oppofite mountain. 
Ortogrul looked, and faw a torrent 
tumbling down the rocks, roaring with 
the noife of thunder, and fcattering its 
foam on the impending woods. Now, 


AN APOLOGY? FOR 


faid his father, behold the valley that 
lies between the hills.. Ortogrul look- 
ed, and efpied a latle well, out of 
which iffued a {mall rivulet. Tell me 
now, faid his father, doft thou with 
for fudden affluence, that may pour 
upon thee like the mountain torrent, 
or for a flow and gradual increafe, re- 
fembling the rill gliding from the 
well? Let me be quickly rich, faid 
Ortogrul; let the golden ftream be 
quick and violent. Look round thee, 
{aid his father, once again. Ortogrul 
looked, and perceived the channel of 
the torrent dry and dufty ; but follow- 
ing the rivulet from the well, he traced — 
it toawide lake, which the fupply, 
flow and conftant, kept always full_— 
He waked, and determined to grow 
rich by filent profit, and perfevering 
induftry.’ 
Cc. C. 


THE METROPOLIS. 


Power, wifdom, goodnefs fure to frame 
This univerfe, and ftill guide the fame : 
But thoughts from paffion fprung, deceivg 
Vain mortals: no man can contrive 

A better race than what’s been run 

Since the firft circuit of the fun. 


Mr. Epiror, 


AM one of thofe-charaéters, per- 

haps fingular ones, who are more 
apt to confider the conduct of mankind 
in a favourable than an unfavourable 
light, who think that fome of the 
complaints made againft the degene- 
racy of theage, are not well founded, 
and arife either from private difap- 
pointment, or from taking only local 
and partial views of things ; and that, 
therefore, whatever proportion of evil 
we may difcover, if we will give our- 
felves the trouble, we fhall find that it 
is overbalanced by the good. M 
favourable opinion of mankind prince 
pally arifes from having obferved that 
men in general have acquired jufter 
notions of what is right, proper, and 
good 5 and wherever a habit of right 


More’s REsO.uTion. 


thinking is acquired, it cannot fail to 
be accompanied by right aétion, al- 
though it muft be confefied, it often 
happens that the pafliens and interefis 
of men clafh with their opinions, and 
the latter feem to be for a time borne 
down and effaced. 

Of all places where a man can form 
a favourable opinion of his fpecies, it 
would appear at firft fight that a me- 
tropolis, like London, is the laft to 
fuggeft fuch notions. You may, there- 
fore, be furprifed when I inform you 
that it is in the’city of London that I 
have formed my opinions, and that I 
am about to write a defence of that 
city againft the cavils of mifanthropes, 
and thofe perfons who think they find 
the golden age in the country only, 
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and perfeét innocence and happinefs 
only in obfcure hamlets and diftant 
villages. 

In all great towns there muft of 
neceflity be a great proportion of evil, 
but furely it does not follow that the 
fhare of evil which falls to the lot of 
the individual, fhould be greater than 
it would be in any other fituation. In 
a fociety of one hundred perfons, there 
will be a certain portion of wicked- 
nefs. Ina fociety of a thoufand, a 
greater portion ; but the individual 
wickednefs of any one will probably 
be the fame in both focieties. Let 
me illuftrate this by a familiar inftance. 
In collecting an hundred guineas, I 
may probably find five or fix which 
are of bafe metal or light of weight. 
In collecting a thoufand, I fhall not 
be furprifed to find fifty or fixty. It 
is exactly the fame cafe with the 
wickednefs of a metropolis. Yet if 
we meet with a mob of five hundred 
wicked perfons, all bent on mifchief, 
we cry out againft the wickednefs of a 
place where there are fo many pefts ; 
forgetting that thefe are the refufe of 
five hundred thoufand perfons of op- 
pofite characters. 

I was led into thofe refle&tions a few 
days ago, by perufing a treatife on the 
police, by a very able magiftrate ; in 
which he ftates, from documents that 
appear to be accurate, that there are 
in London one hundred and fifteen thou- 


fand perfons who earn their livelihood 


by purfuits either criminal, immoral 
or ilegal. Now as he eftimates the 
number of inhabitants at ove million 
two hundred and fifty thoufand, my 
chief pofition is already eitablithed, 
namely, that the good prependerates 
over the bad in the proportion nearly 
of eleven to one. Had I not made 
this calculation, the knowledge of 
fuch an exifting mafs of wickednefs 
would have overwhetmed me. I 
fhould have confidered: London as the 
moft wretched place in the world, as 
ripe for deftruétion, and as calling for 
the immediate vengeance of heaven. 
But befide this proportional ftatement 
of good and bad, 1] think we may de- 


rive confolation from fome other cir- 
cumftances peculiar to this great city. 

In the firft place, how€ver, I ought 
to premife, that when the number of 
perfons who earn their livelihood by 
difhoneft means, are eftimated at the 
above number, it does not follow that 
even among thefe there are not many 
who purfue an improper method of 
getting their bread; without the guilt 
of being confcious they are doing what 
is wrong, and fome among them who, 
notwith{tanding the bufinefs they follow 
may not be in fome refpetts ftridily 
legal, cannot be accufed of depravity 
of heart or wilful negleét of the duties 
of life in other refpects.—Secondly, it 
mutt be premifed, that fuppofing this 
whole number to be alike wicked, it 
is not meant that all the reft of the 
inhabitants of the metropolis are im- 
maculate. This ‘lift principally in- 
cludes thofe who are breakers of the 
laws of man; and this remark would 
feem to make againft my argument, 
but perhaps we may now difcover 
fome things which will rather confirm 
it. 

There are two principal articles, in 
which London excells every city in the 
known world, I mean in the number 
of its places of public worfbip, and of 
public charity. ‘Thefe are two refpeas 
in which it may challenge a com- 
parifon, with any city of ancient or 
modern times. We know that no 
fuch place now exifts, and hiftory does 
not inform us that there ever did. 

And firtt, fir, with regard to places 
of public worfhip. I muft here go 
back-a little to trace the progreffional 
rife of the number of thefe, compared 
with the population at different pe- 
riods. I fhall, however, go no far- 
ther back then the commencement of 
the prefent century. In 1708, then, 
the fopulation of the metropolis 


“(which always includes the fuburbs) 


was eftimated at five hundred thirty 
four thoufand and forty fouls. There 
were then only one church and about 
twenty chapels, befide the two cathe- 
drals. When Maitland's hiftory was 
iat publithed, about thirty years ago, 
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the number of inhabitants was efti- 
mated at feven hundred twenty-five 


thoufand. nine hundred and three 
fouls’ Befide the churches, he reck- 
ons fixty-eight chapels, and one hun- 
dred and thirty-fix meeting-houfes. 

In the prefent year, the author of 
the treatife~on the police gives the 
following ftatement. 

Of the eitablithed religion. 

1 Cathedral, dedicated to St. Paul. 

1 Abbey church, Weftminfter. 
114 Parifh churches. 
130 Chapels, and chapels of eafe. 
246 

Meeting-houfes for diffenters are 
207, confifting of 82 chapels for Non- 
conformifts and Prefbyterians, 56 for 
Independents of different claffes, 23 
for Anabaptifts, 32 for Quakers, fix 
for Nonjurors, four for Muggletoni- 
ans, and four for Roman Catholics. 


The chapels and meeting-houfes for 


foreigners are forty-three, confifting 
of eight chapels for French proteftants, 
eight for Germans, fix for Dutch, three 
for Swedifh, four for Danith, and four 
for Helvetical proteftants, fix for Ro- 
man catholics, and four for the Ruf- 
fian, or Greek church, Six Syna- 
es for the Jewith religion. 
s all five Heme and two places 
of religious worfhip, to a population 
of one million two hundred and fifty 
fouls. The erecting of thefe, it is 
obvious, has more than kept pace 
with the increafe of population. It 
would perhaps be impoffible, at leaft 
it would be very difficult to eftimate 
the population of our churches, thatis, 
to count the refpeftive congregations. 
Lefs neceffary is it to enter into any 
difcuffion refpe€ting the various reli- 
gious tenets, which may be more or 
lefs earnettly inculcated in thefe dif- 
ferent places. Suffice it to obferve, 
that in the general doctrines of Chrii- 
tianity, in what more immediately 
relates to a virtuous life and conduét, 
they are all agreed, and can it be fup- 
pofed that their influence in this re- 
{pect will be imal] ? is it not fairer to 
fuppofe that it. maft, though perhaps 


by flow and imperceptible degrees, 
keep among all claffes of people a 
high fenfe of moral and religious duty, 
that it muft be a very ftrong check 
upon public licentioufnefs, and im- 


, prove the general manners of fociety ? 


Nay that it actually produces this ef- 
fect, may, I humbly prefume, be 
proved from the very increafe of places . 
of worfhip. Of the 502 enumerated, 
more than half have been built and 
are fupported by voluntary fubfcrip- 
tion, by the fubfcription of perfons 
who, over and above what they ex- 
pend in this way, are alfo compelled 
by law to bear their part in the ex- 
pence of fupporting the places of wor- 
fhip belonging to the eftablilhed 
church. Many of them have been 
undertaken lilkewife (that do belong 
to the eftablifhed church) from the 
generous confideration that when a 
neighbourhood becomes popelous, it 
fhould have a place of worthip con- 
veniently adapted to its fituation. Of 
the other chapels, likewife, which be- 
long more properly to diffenters of 
different defcriptions, there are many 
in which fome of the forms of the 
eftablifhed religion are kept up, and 
in moft of them its effential doétrines ; 
in all, I truft, the fpirit of ome Chrif- 
tian fyftem. 

The influence of fo great a force 
embodied to fupport religion and mo- 
rality mu‘tbe great. It has a fenfible 
effect upon the public judgment oi 
morals. Every crime is publicly ac- 
companied with fentiments of abhor- 
rence.' And this, as Mr. Paley ob- 
ferves, is important. For, adds he, 
without the accafional corre¢tion which 
public opinion receives, by referring 
to fome fixed ftandard of morality, 
no man can tell into what extrava- 
gancies it might wander. Affaffina- 
tion might become as honourable as 
duelling ; unnatural crimes be ac- 
counted as venial, as fornication is 
wont to be accounted. In this way 
it is poflible, that many may be kept 
in order by Chriftianity, who are not 
themfelves Chriftians. They may be 


vided. by the rectitude which it com- 
g y 
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municates to public opinion. Their 
confciences may fuggeft their duty 
truly, and they may aicribe thefe fug- 
geitions to. a moral fenfe, or to the 
mative capacity of the human intelleét, 
when in fact they are nothing more 
than the public opinion reflected from 
their own minds; an opinion in a con- 
fiderable degree modified by the lef- 
fons of Chriftianity. Certain it is, 
fays Dr. Clark, and this is a great 
deal to fay, that the generality even 
of the meane‘t and moft vulgar and 
ignorant people, have truer and wor- 
thier notions of God, more juft and 
right apprehenfions concerning his 
attributes. and perfections, a deeper 
fenfe of the difference of good and evil, 
a greater regard to moral obligations 
and to the plain and moft ueceflary 
duties of life, and a more firm and 


univerfal expectation of a future ftate” 


of rewanls and punifhments, than, m 
any heathen country, any confiderable 
number of men were found to have 
had. 

Now, fir, if there be any found 
reafoning in thefe paffages, it muft 
apply with particular force to the cafe 
of a metropolis, where fo great a ftand 
is continually made for the fupport of 
the moral fyitem, and where a confci- 
oufnefs of the exiftence of a vaft con-. 
centrated mafs of evil has induced 
good men in all ages, and we find, 
by hiftory, in regular progreffion, to 
obviate that evil by placing againit it 
every means of public inftruction. 
What if my partiality to London 
fhould lead me farther, and even to 
ftate that it is here only where daily 
and hourly accefs may be had to re- 
ligious worfhip! Yet I may affert 
this without the rifk of contradiction. 
How many large diftrits are there in 
Great Britain nearly as poorly fup- 
plied in this refpeé&t as the countries 
where Chriftianity ‘never entered ! 
This is a fact which has long been la- 
mented, and for which of late years 
fome remedies have been propofed and 
adopted. But it is in London only, 
where religious inftruétion is rendered 
fo convenient as to leave them tvith- 
oui all excufe who reject it. 


Of late we have been alarmed for 
the exiltence of religious principles. 
Revelation has been attacked’ in vari- 
ous fhapes. But the alarm, I truft, 
has little foundation, and the mifchief 
will be very inconfiderable. If able 
enemics have affailed it, more able 
defenders have appeared, and the ef- 
fentials remain upon too folid a foun- 
dation to be fhaken by a revival of 
arguments long ago refuted, or by 
{neering and contempt, which betray 
the wait of all argument. 


But not to digrefs too far, I pro-. 


ceed to the fecond sefpeé in which 
this city evinces a goodnefs which, I 
hope, will plead for it againft the mafs 
of enormity faid to exift.—This is, 
the number of inftitutions of a charita- 
ble nature. Having extended my 
letter farther than I intended, I mutt 
be brief on this fubjeé&t. Omitting, 
therefore, minute calculations, I am 
enabled to ftate, upon the authority 
of the author already mentioned, that 
no lefs a fum than feven hundred and 
Sify thoufand pounds are expended an- 
nually jn the city of London, in legal 
affeflments and voluntary contribu- 
tions for the poor, and in benevolent 
inftitutions and eftablifhments for their 
comfort and convenience, including 
private charities. In this ftatement 
are reckoned one hundred andjtwenty- 
two afylums (ander various names) 
for the indigent and helplefs ; : feven- 
teen hofpitals for fick, lame, and dif- 
eafed, and for pregnant women ; thir; 
teen difpenfaries for the fame pur- 
pofes, and one hundred and fourteen 
inftitutions for charitable and humane 
purpofes of various defcriptions, in- 
cluding the public companies of Lon- 
don, who give in charity above feventy- 
five thoufand pounds per annum. 
Thefe are circumflances, fir, that 
ought to be generally known, and that 
for want of being known, occafion 
many to dwell too much on the fha- 
dowy fide of human conduct. It is 
in vain to fay that much abuie pre- 
vails in the dittribution of fuch chari- 
ties, and that the fyftem of fome of 
them is bad. ‘This cannot abate the 


praife- due to the benevolent contri- 
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tors, and it is from that I argue in 
favour of the prefent ftate of fociety 
in the metropolis. From a fociety 
thus conneéted by beneficence on the 
one hand, and gratitude on the other, 
much good may be expected to flow, 
if we will only be fenfible of fuch-ad- 
vantages, reflect on the great fource 
of the wifdom and goodnefs which 
prevails, and be careful not to neglest 
thofe means of moral and religtous 
improvement, which are fo much more 
in number and importance than in any 
other part of the known world. f 
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hope, too, as I have derived great 
pleafure and fatisfa@tion to myfelf from 
collecting thefe eftimates, I may im- 
part fome part of that fatisfattion to 
your readers, relax fomewhat .of the 
feverity of thofe who are difpofed to 
view the fociety of a metropolis in a 
bad light, and who have allowed their 
minds to dwell too long upon one fide 
only of the queftion, without, per- 
haps, having an opportunity to furvey 
the other. 
Iam, fir, 
Lon Dinensi$. 


ON PERSONAL CRITICISM. 


* To be wife for others is eafier than to be wife for ourfelves.’ 


RocnHEFOUCAULT,. 


To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

T has always ftruck me as a very 

extraordinary thing, and indeed a3 
a phenomenon wholly unaccountable 
upon any known principles, that there 
fhould be imperfeétion in the perfons 
or works of man ; or, to exprefs my- 
felf, perhaps; more intelligibly, that 
feeing there are fo many ingenious per- 
fons, whofe talents are eminently cal- 
culated for the detection of error, there 
fhould /ftill remain among us innu- 
merable errors, faults, failings, de- 
fe&ts and imperfections, either things 
which are wrong, and improper, or 
things that ought not to exift. To 
account for this, I fay, is impoffible, 
and the only affiftance we can receive 
from conjecture (that very popular 
fubftitute for knowledge) is, that cer- 
tain perfons are too deeply enamoured 
of their imperfeétions, to ‘relinquifh 
the purfuit of them; while others are 
too clofely wedded to faults, ever to 
think of any feparation fhort of a di- 
vorce, which gives them the power 
to wed another. 

Neverthelefs, as fome wife men have 
told us, that it is our duty to be as 
perfect as poflible, fo nature feems to 
have implanted in us a difpofition to 
difcover the errors of each other, to-" 


gether with a very ftrong propenfity 
to communicate that knowledge. 
Shining, therefore, and being thus 
fhone upon, the refult ought to be one 
great blaze of illumination, not a pa- 
tent lamp, an 4rgand of the mind, 
dazzling by novelty, and difgracing 
its neighbouring glimmerings; but 
fuch an equal diffufion of, and fuch a 
ftrong impreffion from every ray, as 
to create an uniferm fplendour. But 
this is not the cafe. Wery unfortu- 
nately the refult of our difcoveries in 
error relate only to azother, not to 
ourfelves; and perhaps the fophift 
who maintained there was no heat in 
fire, though heat came from it, was 
not the greateft blockhead of ancient 
or modern times. 

The improvement of mankind evi- 
dently depends upon, and ought to 
proceed from two caufes, the predo- 
minance of which both in the clofet 
and parlour has long been confeffed, 
fcandal and criticifm. I give the 


names that are commonly in ufe, be-. 

caufe they are moft familiar, and be- 

caufe I have neither leifure nor dif- 

pofition to coin others, that might in 

fome refpeéts fuit my purpofe better. 

Indeed, for I will not be adfecledly 
Ti 
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modeft, I wifh to join the two in one, 
criticifm, and divide that into two 
kinds, criticifm of men and of dooks. 

The firit regards man, or woman, 
in their perfonal, domettic, fingle or 
matrimonial capacity. The fecond 
belongs to writings of all forts from 
the elaborate folio on the table, to the 
light pamphlet in the hand. Now 
they being both guided, direéted and 
influenced by the fame principle, I 
with to get rid of the word /candal, 
for the fame reafon that had weight 
with the modern divine who fought 
to difcard the word 4e//, becaufe he 
thought it a naughty, indelicate and 
unfath‘onable bere and not fit for the 
ears of a ‘polite and genteel audi- 
ence. 

As I am'well coavinced that there 
ave many perfons who objeét to criti- 
cifm in beth kinds, it may not be a- 
mifs to fuggeit to fuch, that we can 
never amend our faults, without 
knowing them; and as no man knows 
his own faults, what can be more a- 
greeab’e or convenient thanto liave a 
perfon (perhaps jutt at hand, or in 
the next houfe or-tlreet) who difcovers 
and difclofes them with a polite free- 
dom? Befides, as there is in fome 
minds, a nearnefs of fight, for which 
as there is no remedy in the mechani- 
cal powers of the optician, nature, or 
rather cuftom, has enabled every one’s 
next door neighbour to furnith a glafs 
of fuch wonderful magnifying powers, 
that the leaft {peck appears like a 
mountain. I wath that thote philof- 
phers, who have written againit Rouf- 
feau’s predileStion im favour of a foli- 
tary life, had brought this argument 
to fupport a fate of fociety, namely, 
that we are made to’ fee more and 
clearer with the eyes of other people 
than with our own. 

_ Valuable, however, as theriticifm 
of men is (for on that only I mean at 
preient to offera few remarks) it has 
not yet been reduced to any regular 
fyitem. Itdepends very much on the 
ingenuity of a few perfons accidentally 
met together, and wishout fome in- 
itru€tions it is rather ditiicult to be 


acquired, and may poffibly in another 
century be entirely loft to the world. 
I fhall, therefore, prefume to offer a 
few hints, which being improved 
upon, may ferve to retain among us 
a true tatte for the criticifm of men, or 
perfonal criticifm, heretofore know 

by the name of fcandal. " 

In the firft place I would recommend 
the ftudy of anatomy, not indeed with 
the minutenef; of a Malphighi, or a 
Monro, nor with the eagernefs of a 
Hewfon, or a Hunter, for too much 
ftudy is unfavourable tothe eyes. All 
that 1 contend for, is a general know- 
ledge of the component parts of the 
human body, and a facility in dif- 
fe&ting them, all which, by a little 
practice, becomes very eafy, and, as the 
authors of fytems fay, may beadapted 
to the meaneit underftanding. 

From this fcience, we may be able 
to difcover a fpeck in the cleareft 
eye, a {quint in the moft perfe& vilion, 
a crookednefs, where nature has placed 
the line of beauty ; and that the limbs 
which ignorant people deem fhort or 
long, may be either the one or the 
other, in proportion as we know how 
to take them to pieces. We acquire 
alfoa better notion of the imperfections 
of the human figure, and are led at 
once to difcover, that though a lady 
may have good, teeth, fhe may have 


bad eyes; and though her forehead ° 


may be finely arched, her fhoulders 
may be moit prepotteroufly narrow ; 
that with the prettiett Chinefe foot, 
fhe may be curfed with the raw-becf 
vulgarity of a Wapping landlady’s 
hand, and that though her hair may 
be of the fineft auburn, her com- 
plexion may be rank faffron; nay, 
with all thefe gifts in full perfection, 
we may yet pronounce that ¢ there is 
a fomething about her which we can- 
not bear.’ 

Next to anatomy, I would recom- 
mend a perfect knowledge of a!l the 
concomitants of man or woman, which 
I have already ftated, in a general 
way, to be domeftic, fingle or matri- 
monial. Thefe imply a knowledge 
of certain fciences and trades, but the 
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to dinner at threeo’clock. §. dances 
with uncommon grace and agility, 
but her china is much too o!d fathion- 


whole, perhaps, had better be illuf- 
trated by a few familiar examples. 

If 4. be the moft agreeable man 
living, it may be fairly objected to 
him that he is not married. If B. be 
the charmingeft fellow in exiftence, 
C. his wife is a moft difagreeable 
creature. If D. is a moit amiable 
woman, her hufband £. is a moft 
intolerable brute. FF. has one of 
the fweeteft country-refidences within 
twenty miles of London, yet his 
temper is horribly bad. G.has a 
delightful voice, and a perfeét know- 
ledge of mufic, but her ftature is in- 
finitely too low for a handfome woman. 
H. is one of the be!t whift-players you 
know, 
is not fit to: dance with any body but 
one of the Irifh giants from Bartholo- 
mew fair. J. is a man of great learn- 
ing, and a moft accomplifhed claffical 
fcholar, and fpeaks all the modern 
languages in perfection, but then he 
is fo awkward at quadrille, and makes 
fo many blunders, that there is really 
no playing a pool withhim. &. cer- 
tainly has an attachment to ZL. and 
L. to K. but why fhould the be fuch 
a fool as to throw herfelf away upon 
a man who has no fortune? M. is a 
very generous and liberal man, but it 
is fo odd that he will never be of any 
party of pleafure, go where they 
will. NW. is a-moft charitable woman, 
and quite the lady Bountiful of the 
parith, but it is paft all comprehenfion 


why “the never wears powder, nor 
fubic:ity es to the opera. O. is one 
of the moft fenfible girls we know, 


OL 
and real lly handfome, » butt x: can 
P. isone 
of hn poss iiaty i men ia the world 
in converfation, and bas an infinite 
deal of wit, but it is abominable that 
he don’t fee comp.ay in the front 
parlour » which loocs to the river. 

Q. always entertains her friends in an 
ele gant hofpitable manner, but then 
that the curtains fhould not metch the 
chairs is downright odious. 2. has 
the moft fple endidly furnifhed ho. afe hy 
town, but how can that poi! ibly apo- 
logize for a man’s always fitting down 


but then fhe is fo tall that the. 
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ed, and nothing like the Worceiter. 
7. may bea very fenfible man, very 
affectionate to his family, and very 
ufeful to the public in general, but it 
is fhocking that his houfe has not a 
wider flaircafe. U. has fome know- 
ledge of the world, and has travelled 
a good deal} he is a fkilful player 
too, and a fellow of genteel address, 
but that he don’t keepa carri: age is be- 
yond all human patience. V, wiil have 
a prodigious fortune when fhe comes 
of age ; but there is no bearing her 
mother. //. has certainly made a 
very prudent match, the lady i is rich, 
good tempered and amiable, but in 
all reafon and confcience that mole on 
her left cheek is paft endurance. A. 
has made a very proper will among 
his relations and friends, but after all 
he has not died worth half fo much as 
he might. Y. is a lady who has fuf- 
fered a great many misfortunes with 
remarkable firmnefs and conftancy, 
but fhe would be far more agreeable 
if the had not that particu'ar caft in 
her eyes. Z. is a very rich man, 
and has more good qualities than moft 
men breathing; every body lcves 
him, but it is quite horrid to live fo 
far out of town. 

Thus | have attempted to explain 
and enforce the two kinds of know- 
ledge, moit neceffary to perfonal criti- 
cifm, or the art of difcovering im- 
perfections. I need not enlarge on 
its ules. But as there are many well- 

neaning, though prejudiced people, 
who may condemn it as calculated to 
give uneaiinefs, | muft remove an 
obloquy that would at once disfigure 
the beauty of criticifm, by adding, that 
as the book and play critics conceal 
themielves carefa'ly from the know- 
Iedge of the aut! ror whom they are 
diflefting, fo per! fons I critics, to avoid 
al! fufpicion of iil-wil, and all ground 
yuaivel, ex oreife chenhices only 
on fubjetts which are abput. 

lam, fir, 
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SELECT PASSAGES FROM SHAKSPEARE. 
NuMBER XXXII. 


MERCHANT or VENICE. 
Profentiment of Evil. 
Anthonio. 


JN footh, I kriow not why I am fo fad 5 
It wearies me; you fay, it wearies 


you 5 
But how I caught it, found it, or came 
by it 
What ftuff "tis made of, whereof it is born, 
I am to learn ; 
And fuch a want-wit Sadnefs makes of 


me, 
That I have much ado to know myfelf. 


In this opening of the play, Shak- 
fpeare evinces an inimitable knowledge 
of human nature. The forebodings 
or prefentiments of evil, natural to 
the human mind, are here itrongly 
pointed out. ‘ it were in vain,’ fays 
Mrs. Griffith, ‘ to attempt the invefti- 
gation of this matter from philofophy, 
any more than that of prophetic 
dreams: fo that all we have to do, is 
fimply to acquiefce in the fact itfelf, 
which repeated experience has fuffici- 
ently avouched, in too many remark- 
able inftances, to be imputed to com- 
mon cafualty. Salarino and Salanio 
attempt to account for this depreffion 
of fpirits in their friend, in a very 
natural manner, imputing it to his 
anxiety for the fafety of his rich fhips 
then at fea, in which his heart was 
entirely wrapped up. Thus: 

Salarino. Your mind is toffing on the 

ocean 5 

There, — your argofies *, with portly 
Ally 

Like figniors and rich burghers on the 
flood, 

Or as it were the pageants of the fea, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That court’fy to them, do them reverence, 

As they fly by them with their woven 
wings. 


Salanio. Believe me, fir, had I fuch 

venture forth, 

The better part of my affe€tions would _ 

Be with my hopes abroad. I thould be ftill 

Plucking the grafs +, to know where fits 
the wind ; 

Peering in maps, for ports, and piers, 
and roads ; 

And —t objcét, that might make me 
ear 

Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 

Would make me fad. 

Salarino. My wind, coding my broth, 

Would blow me to an ague, when | 
thought 

What harm a wind too great might do at 
fea. 

I thould not fee the fandy hourglafs run, 

But I fhould think of thallows and of flats 5 

And fee my wealthy Andrew { dock'd in 
fand, 

Vailing || her high top lower than her ribs, 

To kifs her burial. Should I goto church, 

And fe the holy edifice of ftone, 

And not bethink me ftraight of dangerous 
rocks ? : 

Which touching but my gentle veffel’s fide, 

Would fcatter ail her {pices on the ftream ; 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 

And, in a word, but even now worth this, 

And gow worth nothing? Shall I have 
the thought 

To think on this ; and fhall I Jack the 
thought, 

That fuch a thing, be chane’d, would 
make me fad ? 

But, tell not me; | know, Anthonio 

Is fad to think upon his merchandife. 


Contraft of a cheerful and melancholy 


Tan. 


Salanio. Not in love neither ? Then 

Jet’s fay, you are fad, 

Becaufe you are not merry ; and “twere as 
ealy 

For you, to !augh and leap, and fay, you 
are merry, 

Becaufe you are not fad. Now, by two- 
headed Janus, 


* Argofy is a name given, in our author's time, to merchant-fhips of great bur- 


den, like the Spanifh galicons. 


 t_By holding up the grafs, or any light body that will bend by a gentle wind, the 


direStion of the wind is found. 
} The name of one of his thips. 


| In Bullocker’s Englith Epofitory, 1616, to wail is thus explained, ‘ I: means 
put off the hat, to ftrike fail, to give fign of fubmiflion,” 
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Nature hath fram’d ftrange fellows in her 
time ; ° 

Some that will evermore peep through their 
eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper ; 

And others of fuch vinegar afpeét, 

‘That they’l} not fhow their teeth in way of 
{mile, 


Though Nettor {wear the jeft be laughable. 


Anthonio having infifted, that nei- 
ther anxiety for his merchandife, nor 
even the paffion of love, had wrought 
this grave effect on his fpirits, his two 
friends are quite at a lofs to account 
farther for it, referring it merely to 
the peculiarity of his charaéter, or 
particular complexion of mind ; which 
is here defcribed and contrafted with 
one of an oppofite caft, with admira- 
ble humour; nor will the reader fail 
to obferve here the very picturefque 
image of the countenance in laughing, 
when the eyes appear half- fhut. 


Affe&ed Gravity. 


Gratiano. There are a fort of men, whafe 
vifages 
Do cream and mantle, like a ftanding 


3 
And doa wilfal ftillnefs * entertain, 
With purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 
Of wiidom, gravity, profound conceit ; 
As who fhould fay, I am fir Oracle, 
And, when I ope my lips, let no dog 
bark +! 


O, my Anthonio, I do know of thefe, 

That therefore only are reputed wife, 

For faying nothing ; who, I am very fure, 

If they fhould fpeak, would almoft damn 
thofe ears, 

Which, hearing them, would call their 
brothers, fools f. 

I'll tell thee more of this another time : 

But fith not with this melancholy bait, 

For this fool-gudgeon, this opinion. 


This fine paflage may remind the 
reader of a remark made by Dryden: 
* THere are, who wanting wit, affect 
gravity, and go by the name of fold 
men; and a folid man is, in plain 
Englifh, a folid, folemn fool.’—Sterne 


* An obftinate filence. 
+ This feems to be a proverbial expreffion. 
Tt An allufionto Matthew, v. 22. A ; r 
| That is fuperfluity fooner acquires white hairs ; becomes old. We flill By, 
how did he come. by it? 


4 
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has amply ridiculed this clafs of beings. 
—Our author too, has made Portia, 
in characterizing one of her fuitors, 
refufe him, becaufe, fays fhe, 


© He hears merry tales, and {miles not.” 


A happy Medlocrity. 


Portia. By my troth, Neriffa, my little 
body is aweary of this great world. 

Neriffa. You would be, fweet madam, 
if your miferies were in the fame abundance 
as your good fortunes are: and yet, for 
aught I fee, they are as fick that furfeit 
with too much, as they that ftarve with 
nothing. It is no mean happinefs, there- 
fore, to be feated in the mean: fuperfluity 
comes fooner by white haiss |], but com- 
petency lives longer. 


That happy mediocrity which is fo 
emphatically ftyled the golden mean, is 
here well recommended in this paflage, 
by fhewing the excefs on either fide 
to be equally bad. ‘Give me neither 
poverty nor riches; feed me with 
food convenient for me ;’ is the prayer 
which the royal moralift puts into the 
mouth of Agar. Horace too beau. 
tifully fays : 
Multa petentibus 
Defunt multa. Bene eft, cui Deus obtulit 
Parca, quod fatis eft, manu. 

Lib. I. Od. 16. 
Much will always wanting be 
To thofe who much defire. Thrice hap- 


y he 
To whom the wife indulgency of heav’n, 
With {paring hand, but juit enough has 
giv’n. CowLey. 


The Fewifh Money Lender. 


Shylock. Three thoufand ducats,—well, 

Baffanio. Ay, fir, for three months. 

Shylock. For three months,—well. 

Baffanio. For the which, as I told you, 
Anthonio fhall be bound. 

Shylock. Anthonio fhall become bound, 
well, 

Baffanio. May you ftead me? Will you 
pleature me? Shall I know your anfwer ? 

Shylock. Three thoufand ducats, for 
three months, and Anthenio bound, 
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Baffanio. Your anfwer to that. 

Shylock. Anthonio is a good man. 

Baffanio. Have you heard any imputa- 
tion to the contrary ? 

Shylock. Ho, no, no, no: my mean- 
ing, in faying he is a good man, is to have 
you underftand me, that he is fufficient : 
yet his means are in fuppofition : he hath 
am argofy bound to Tripolis, another to 
the Indies ; I underftand, moreover, upon 
the Rialto, he hath a third at Mexico, a 
fourth for England; and other ventures 
he hath, fquander’d abroad: but fhips 
are but boards, failors but men: there be 
land rats and water rats, water thieves 
and land thieves; I mean, pirates; and 
then, there is the peril of waters, winds, 
and rocks. The man is, notwith{tanding, 
fufficient. ‘Three thoufand ducats—I 
think, I may take his bond. 

Bafanio. Be affured, you may. 

Shylock. I wili be affured, I may ; and 
that I may be affured, I will bethink me : 
may I fpeak with Anthonio? 

Baffanio. If it pleafe you to dine with 
us. 
Shylock. Yes, to fmell pork ; to eat of 
the habitation which your prophet, the 
Nazarite, conjured the devil into: I will 
buy with you, fell will you, talk with you, 
walk with you, and fo following ; but I 
will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 


pray with you. 


One of the commentators on Shak- 
fpeare has obferved, that, ‘ perhaps, 
there is no charater in all his plays, 
drawn with more fpirit, and juft dif- 
crimination, than Shylock’s. His lan- 
guage, allufions, and ideas, are every 
where fo appropriate to a, Jew, that 
Shylock might be exhibited for an ex- 
emplar of that peculiar péople.’— 
‘That Shak{peare’s charatter of Shy- 
lock is an admirable piece of dramatic 
delineation, is certainly true, being 
{trictly conformable to the eftimation 
in which the Jews have univerfally 
been: held by the vulgar, the undif- 
criminating, and uninformed. Ad- 
mitting, however, tha many Shy- 
locks are ftill td be found, it- will not 
juitly follow, that this odious charac- 
ter is univerfally ‘ an exemplar of that 
peculiar people.’ Indeed, the treat- 
ment which the Jews have experi- 
enced, for many ages, reflects great 
difcredit on the Chriftian world. Even 


in proteftant countries, where they 
have not been configned by a court of 
inquifition to the flames, they have 
been almoft univerfally confidered as 
objects of averfion or contempt; and 
nothing, perhaps, has conttibuted 
more, in later times, to diffufe and 
eftablifh this difgraceful prejudice a- 
gainit a fet of. unhappy wanderers, 
than the manner in which they have 
been reprefented on the ftage. Wlien- 
ever the charaéter of a Jew has been 
exhibited for the ente-iainment of the 
public, it has not been thought fuffi- 
cient to expofe his national peculiari- 
ties to ridicule, but he muft be alfo 
holden up to infamy as a blood-thirfty 
villain, a hard-hearted ufurer, or 2 
fly and pitiful knave. This practice 
has fo univerfally rooted the illiberal 
and vulgar antipathy to the unfortu- 
nate defcendants of Abraham, that 
few people, perhaps, now hear a Jew 
mentioned, without thinking of the 
cruel Shylock, ox of cunning little Ifaac. 
Laftly, however, the Jews have met 
with more liberal and candid treat- 
ment., One living dramatic writer 
(Mr. Cumberland) has produced a 
comedy, the principal defign of which 
is to exhibit on the ftage the charaCter 
ofan honeft and charitable Jew. The 
character, indeed, is admirably drawn ; 
and, allowing for fome ¢aricature 
heightening, which was  doubtlefs 
thought neceflary to increafe the ef- 
fect of reprefentation, we are not re- 
luétant to believe that it is a portrait, 
of which, ia the main features, ori- 
ginals exift in real life. 
Apolog y for a tawny Com} lexion. 
Prince of Morccco. Miflike me not for 
my complexion, 
The fhadow’d livery of the burnifh’d fun, 
To — I am a neighbour, and near 
rea. 
Bring me the faireft creature northward 
born 
Where Phochus'’ fire fearce thaws the ificles, 
And let us make incifion for your iove, 
To prove whofe blood is reddeit, his © 
mine. 7 
I tell thee, lady, this afpedt of mine 
Hath fear’d [terrifeZ] the valiant ; by 
my love, I {wear, 


“ 
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The beft-regarded virgins of our clime 

Have lov'd it too: I would not change 
this hue, 

Except to fteal your thoughts, my gentle 
queen. : 


To underftand how the tawny 
prince, whofe favage dignity is very 
well fupported, means to recommend 
himfelf to Portia by this challenge, it 
muft be remembered, that red blood 
is a traditionary fign of courage: 
Thus Macbeth calls one of his fright- 
ed foldiers, a /ily-liver’d lown: again, 
in this play, cowards are faid to have 
livers as white as milk; and an ef- 
feminate and timorous man is termed 
a milkfop. 

Malignity. 
Shylock. 1 am bid forth * to fupper, 
Jeffica ; 
There are my keys: but wherefore fhould 
I go? 
I amaot bid * for love : they flatter me : 
But yet Dil go in hate, to feed upon the 
prodigal Chriftian. 

Here is an admirable proof of Shak- 
fpeare’s fkill. Shylock forgets his 
refolution: in a former fcene he de- 
clares he will neither eat, drink, nor 
pray with Chriftians. Of this cir- 
cumftance the poet was aware, and 
meant only to heighten the malignity 
of the charatter, by making him de- 
part from his moft fettled refolve, for 
the profecution of his revenge. 


be Parting of two Friends. 


Salarino. I faw Baffanio and Anthorio 
art : 
Baffanio told him, he would make fome 
{peed 
Ofhis return: heanfwer’d, ¢ Do not fo; 
Slubber + not bufinefs for my fake, Baf- 
fanio, 
But ftay the very riping of the time ; 
And for the Jew’s bond, which he hath 
of me, 
Let it not enter in your mind of love : 
Be merry ;- and employ your chiefeft 
thoughts 
To courtihip, and fuch fair oftents of love 


* To bid, in old language, means to invite, 
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As fhall conveniently become you tlere.’ 

And even there, his eye being big with 
tears, 

Turning his face, he put his hand behind 
him 

And, with ‘affeStion wondrous fenfi ble, 

He wrung Baffanio’s hand, and {i they 
parted. : 

It has been juftly faid, that our au- 
thor was fuch a curious obferver of 
nature, and had traced the operation 
of the paflions fo minutely, that many 
paflages of his works might furnifh 
hints to painters. ‘This, indeed, they 
have aQtually done ; Mr. Boydell hav- 
ing employed the firft painters and 
engravers to embellifh his magnificent 
edition of Shakfpeare, now publithing 
with reprefentations of the moft ftrik- 
ing fcenes. This may be truly called 
a national undertaking. —The defcrip- 
tion here given by Salanio of the 
parting ofthe two friends, would make 
a very beautiful and affecting fubject 
for the pencil. 


Falje Fudgment of the Multitude. 


Prince of Arragon. Fortune, now, 
To my heart’s hope—-Gold, filver, and 
bafe lead. . 
‘Who choofeth me {, muft give andhazard 
* all he hath :* 
You fhall look fairer, ere I give or hazard. 
What fays the golden cheft? Ha! let me 


ee: 

© Who choofeth me, fhall gain what many 
men defire.’ 

What many men defiremThat may be 
meant 

Of the fool multitude, that choofe by thow, 


‘ Not learning more than the fond eye doth 


teach ; 

Which pries net to the interior, but, like 
the martlet, 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Even in the force [pozver] and road of 
cafualty. 

I will not choofe what many men defire, 

Becaufe I will not jump with common 
fpirits, 

And rank me with the barbarous multi- 
tudes. 


The falfe or miftaken fupputations 
of happinefs which men are too often 


See Zeph. i. 7. Mat. xxii. 9, &c. 


+ To flubber is to do any thing carelefsly, imperfectly. 


I The leaden cafket. 
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apt to frame to themfelves, are well 
remarked upon in this paflage. What 
Shakfpeare fays above of the martlet, 
fhows the exactnefs of his obfervations 
on things the moft minute. In the 
65th volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfactions, Art. 23, is a paflage, 
where the writer, {peaking of the 
{wallow kind, fays, in full explana- 
tion of our author, ‘ That a fwallow 
built for two years together on the 
handles of a pair of garden fhears, 
that were ftuck up againft the boards 
in an outhoufe; and what is itranger 
fill, another bird of the fame fpecies, 
built its neft on the wings and body of 
an owl, which happened by accident 
to hang dead and dry from the rafier 
of a barn.’ Other fimilar inftances 
are related, to fhow how thefe birds 
build, 


* Even in the force and road of cafualty.” 


‘The architeéture of thefe birds is 
likewife noticed elfewhere by Shak- 
f{peare, who makes Banquo thus ad- 
drefs the king in his approach to the 
caftle of Macbeth : 


This gueft of fummer, 

The temple-haunting martlet, does ap- 
prove, 

By his lov'd manfionry, that heaven's 
breath 

Smells wooingly here. No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this 
bird 

Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant 
cradle, 


Honours due to Merit only, 


Why then to thee, thou filver treafure- 
houfe ; 

‘Tell me once fore what title thou doft bear: 

* Who choofeth me, fhall get as much as 
he deferves.” 

And well faid too ; for who fhall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honourable 

Without the ftamp of merit? Let none 
prefume ; 

To wear an undeferved dignity. 

Q, that eitates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriv’d corruptly; and’ that 
clear honour . 
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Were purchas'd by the merit of the wear- 
er! 

How many then fhould cover, that ftand 
bare ! 

How many be commanded, that com- 
mand ! 

How much low peafantry would then be 
glean’d 

From the true feed of honour ! And how 
much honour / 

Pick’d from the chaff and ruin of the 
times, 

To be new varnifh’d! 


In this paflage, which is a conti- 
nuation of the prince of Arragon’s 
fpeech in the quotation immediately 
preceding it, he makes a juft and no- 
ble reflection, diftinguifhing intrinfic 
merit from faétitious dignity ; or ti- 
tles of, from titles to honour. The 
laft four lines require fome explana- 
tion. The meaning is, ‘ How much 
meannefs would be found among the 
great, and how much greatnefs among 
the mean!’ But fince men are always 
faid to glean corn, though they may 
pick chaff, the fentence would have 
been more: agreeable to the common 
manner of fpeaking, if written, * How 
much low peafantry would then be 
pick’d from the true feed of honour! 
And how much honour glean’d, &c. 
Inftead of varnifh’d, Dr. Warburton 
would read vanned, i. e. winnowed. 


Foy on Succefs. 


Portia. How all the other paffions fleet 
to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and rafh-embrac'd 
defpaii’, 
And fhudd’ring fear, and green-ey'd jea- 
-  loufv! 
O, love, be moderate, allay thy ecitafy, 
In meafure rain thy joy*, {cant this ex- 


cefs ; 
I feel too much thy bleffing, make it lefs, 
For fear I furfeit. 


In this fpeech, the rapture of Portia, 
in finding that her favourite lover has 
chofen right, is warmly and finely 
expre(s’d; and the danger of an ex- 
ceflive joy is alfo pointed out. 


* An ajiufion, perhaps, to the well-known proverb, ¢ It cannot rain, but it pours.’ 
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Negro Slavery. 
Shylock. What judgment fhall I dread, 


doing no wrong ? 

You have among you many a’ purchas’d 
flave 

Which, like your affes, and your dogs, 
and mules, ° 

You wie in abject and in flavihh parts, 

Becauie you bought them. Shall I fay to 
you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your 
heirs ; 

Why fweat they under burdens ; let their 

* beds 

Be made as foft as yours, and let their 
palates 

Be feafond with fuch viands ? You will 

anfwer, 

The flaves are ours. So dol anfwer you: 

The pound of flefh which I demand of 
him, 

Is dearly bought, is mine, and I will have 
ae 


‘ This argument,’ fays Dr. Johnfon, 
‘ confidered as ufed to the particular 
perfons, feems concluiive. I fee not 
how Venetia.s or Englifhmen, while 
they practife the*purchafe and fale of 
flaves, can much enforce or demand 
the law of ‘ doing to others as we 
would that they fhould do to us,’— 
Montefquieu, in his Spirit of Laws, 
{peaking with a juft contempt and hu- 
morous feverity againit all the argu- 
‘ments brought in defence of negro- 
flavery, fays, ‘ That the ftrongeft rea- 
fon which can be given for the prac- 
tice of ufing negioes like beaits of 
burden is, their having black fkins 
and flat nofes,’ 


Mercy. 


Portia. The quality of mercy is not 

ftrain’d : 

It droppeth, as the gentle rain from hea- 
ven, 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blefs’d; 

It bleficth him that gives, and him that 
takes ; 

*Tis mightieft in the mightieft ; it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his 
crown : 

His f{ceptre fhews thé force of temporal 
power, 

The attribute to awe and majelty, 

Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of 
kings ; 
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But mercy is above this fcepter’d {way, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute to God himfelf ; 

And earthly power doth then thew likeft 

*God’s, 

When mercy feafons juftice : 
Jew, 

Though juttice be thy plea, confider this, 

That, in the courfe of juftice, none of us 

Shall fee falvation : we do pray for mercy ; 

And that fame prayer doth teach us all to 
render 

The deeds of mercy. 


This is an admirable fpeech; al- 
though Portia’s referring the Jew to 


* 
therefore, 


_ the Chriftian dofrine of falvation, 


and to the Lord’s Prayer, is a little 
out of character. The charaéter of 


mercy is here moft beautifully de- 
{cribed. 


Cheerful Refignation and tender Friends 
Srp. 
Authonio. I am arm’d and well prepar’d. 

Give me your hand, Baffanio; fare you 
well | 

Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you, 

For herein fortune thews herfelf more kind 

Than is her cuftom ; itis ftill her ufe, 

To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 

To view with holiow eye, and wrinkled 

s brow, 

An age of poverty ; from which ling’ring 
penance 

Of fuch mifery doth fhe cut me off. 

Commend me to your honourable wife : 

Teli her the procefs of Anthonio’s end ; 

Say, how I lov’d you; ipeak me fair in 
death ; 

And, when the tale is told, bid her be 
judge, 

Whether Bailanio had not once a love, 

Repent not you that you fhall lofe your 
friend, 

And he repents not that he pays your debt ; 

For, it the Jew do cut but deep enough, 

[ll pay it inttantly with all my heart. 


In this paflage, there is a manly 
fpirit of acquieicence in the unavoids 
able evils of iife, joined with juft and 
philofophic reflections on the advan- 
tages ot dying before we are encum- 
bered with age and poverty, and the 
whole clofed with the mott affecting 
tendernefs and regard of that gene- 
rousand difinteretted friendfhip, which 
we have before noticed in the courfe 

nk 
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of thefe obfervations.—It is a pity that 
this fine fpecch fhould be difgraced by 
the quibble in the lait expretfion. 


A Moonlight Scene. 


Lorenzo. How fweet the moonlight 

fleeps upon this bank! 

Here wil! we fit, and let the founds of 
mufic 

Creep in our ears: foft ftillnefs and the 
night 

Become the touches of fweet harmony. 

Sit, Jeffica: look, how the floor of heaven 

Js thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold * | , 


Thefe truly poetical lines will, no 
doubt, remind the reader of Addifon’s 
fine hymn on the noéturnal heavens : 


‘The fpacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal fky, 
And foangled heaven, 2 fhining frame.— 


The Power of Mufc. 


Fe§ca. Tam never merry, when I hear 
iweet mufic, 
Lorenzo. ‘he reafon is, your fpirits 

are attentive : 

For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 

Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 

Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and 
neighing'loud,». ‘- 

Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 

If they but hear perchance a trumpet found, 

Or any air of mufic touch their ears, 

You thal! perceive them make a mutual 
itand, 

‘There favage eyes turn’d to a modeft gaze 

By the fweet power of mufic: therefore, 
the poet 

Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ftones, 
and floods ; ~ 

Since nought fo ftockith, hard, and full 
ot rage, 

But mufic for a time doth change his na- 
ture : 

The man that hath no mufic in himfelf, 

Ner is not mov'd with concord of {weet 
founds, 

Is fit fcr treafons, ftratagems, and fpoils ; 

The motions of his {pirit are dull as night, 

And his affections dark as Erebus ; 

Let no fuch man be trufied. 
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The enchanting powers and effects 
of miufic are here moft poetically de- 
{cribed. There never can be faid too 
much on this charming theme. The 
human mind may fometimes be tco 
ftern or obdftinate to yield to argu- 
ment; but in melody there is a /ort 
of fentinent, that iinks inio the heart, 
and by awaking the fofter paflions of 
the foul, often perfuades, where rea 
on elfe would fail. 


A banutiful Allufion. 


Portia. How far that little candie throws 
his beams ! 
So thines a good deed in a naughty world. 
Nerija. When the moon fhone, we did 
not fee the candle. 
Portia. So doth the greater glory dim 
the leis : 
A fubftitute thines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by ; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the mafs of waters. -Mufic! Hah! 
Neriffa. It is your mufic, madam, of 
the houfe. 
Portia. Nothing is goad, I fe, without 
refpect F : 
Methinks, it founds much fweeter than 
by day. - : ; 
Nerijia. Silence beftows that virtue on 
it, madam. : 
Portia. The crow doth fing as {weetly 
as the lark, y. 
When neither is attended ; and, I think, 
The nightingale, if the fhould fing by day, 
When every goofe is cackling, would be 
thought : sii 
No better a mufician than the wren. 
How many things by feafon feafon'd are 
To their right praife and true perfection ! 


In the beginning of this dialogue, 
the beautiful allufion to the light of a 
candle is evidently borrowed from‘our 
Saviour’s fermon on the mount: ¢ Let 
your light fo fhine before men, that 
they may fee your good works,’ &c, 
Mat. v. 16. And, in the continua- 
tion of the dialogue, the effect of time, 
circumftance, compariion, and occa- 
fion, are juilly_and beautifully point- 
éd cut. 


* A patine, from the Latin word patina, is the fall flat dit or plate ufed with 


the chalice in-the adminiftration of the euchari(t. 


In the times of popery, and proba- 


bly in the following age, it was commonly made of gold. 
T Not abfolutely good, but relatively good, as itis modified by circumftances. 
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ELEGANT ALLEGORIES. 
{ From the German of Mr. Herder. ] 


SLEEP 


MONG the choir of countlefs 
Genii, whom Jupiter ereated for 
men, in order to fuperintend and to 
blefs the fhort period of a painful exift- 
ence, was the cim flcep. * What have 
I to do, (faid he, furveying his duiky 
form) in the midft of my dazzliag 
brethren? how fadly I look in the 
band of the Spoits, of the Joys, and 
of the Loves! It may be that I am 
welcome to the unhappy, whom | lull 
to oblivion of their cares: it may be 
that | am welcome to the weary, 
whom I do but &rengthen to new toil: 
but to thofe who are neither weary 
nor wae-begone, whom I only inter- 
rupt in the circle of their joys. 

‘ Thou erreft, (faid the father of 
Genii and of men) thou in thy duty 
form fhalt be a genius dear to all the 
world. Doit thou not think that 
fports and joys fatigue? In truth they 
tire jooner than care and want, and 
bequeath to their pampered hoft the 
moit irkfome floth. And even thou, 
{continued Jupiter) fhalt not be with- 
out thy pleafures, but thalt often {ur- 
pals therein the whole company of 
thy brothers.’ | With thefe words he 
reached out the grey horn full of 
pleafing dreams: ‘ Hence, (added he) 
{catter thy poppy-feeds, and the happy 
no lefs than the miferable of mankind 
will with for thee, and love thee above 
all thy brethren. The hopes, the 
fports, and the joys, herein contain- 
ed, were caught by the charmed 
fingers of thy fifters the Graces, on 
the moft redolent meads of paradife. 
The etherial dews that glitter on them 
will image to every one whom thou 
would blefs his own with; and, as the 
goddefs of Love has fprinkled them 
with celeitial nectar, their forms will 
be radiant with a glowing grace, which 
the cold realities of earth cannot- at- 
tain. From amid the rofy band of 
the Pleafures, gladly will men haften 


to thy arms. Poets will fing of thee, 
and itrive to rival thy enchantments 
in their fongs. Even the innocent 
maid fhall wiih for thee, and thgu wilt 
hang on her eye-lids a fweet a wel- 
come god.’ 

The complaint of flcep was changed 
icto thankfulnefs and triumph, and 
he was united to the lovelieit of the 
graces,—to Palithea. 


The Cuorce of Frora. 


While Jupiter was fummoning the 
creation which he meditated in ideal 
forms before him, he beckoned, and 
Flora appeared among the reft. Who 
can defcribe her charms, who can 
image forth her beauty ? Whatever 
the earth fhowers from her virgin lap 
was mingled in her tfhape, her colour, 
her drapery. All the gods gazed on 
her delighted, all the goddeifes cn- 
vied her beauty. 

‘ Choofe for thyfelf a paramour,’ 
faid Jupiter, ‘ out of this numerous 
band of Divinities and Genii : but be- 
ware not to choofe idly.’ 

Flora looked about with levity. Oh 
that fhe had chofen the beautiful 
Phoebus, whe was enraptured with 
the love of her !—but his beauty was 
too fublime for her. Her bafy look 
wandered around, and fhe chofe (who 
could have thought it?) one of the 
loweft of the gods, the fickle Zephyr. 

‘ Inconfiderate! (faid the father) 
that thy fex, even in intelleétual forms, 
fhould prefer fhowy glittering charms 
to the calm energy of the highelt love! 
Hadft thou chofen him, (pointing to 
Phcebus) thou and thy progeny would 
have participated his immortality.’ - 

Zephyr embraced her, ard the dif- 
appeared. She flew in the form of 
flower-duft into the region of the god 
of air. 

When Jupiter realized the ideal 
forms of his univerfe, and the lap of 
earth was prepared to receive the feeds 
of vegetation, he called to Zephyr, 

Kka 
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who was flumbering over the afhes of 
his beloved. ‘Awake, youth, and 
bring with thee thy beloved, and be- 
hold her earthly appearance.’ Ze- 
phyr came with the flower-duft, and 
{cattered it over the furface of earth. 
Pheebus recollected his love, and con- 
ferred on it animation. The goddeffes 
of fprings and ftreams watered it with 
fifterly affection. Zephyr clafped it, 
and Flora appeared in a thoufand mot- 
ley fpringing flowers. 

How glad was each to find again its 
celéftial lover, to lean toward his play- 
ful kiffes, and to cradle on his waver- 
ing arm. Short-lived blifs! As foon 
as the fair had opened her bofom, and 
had drett her nuptial bed in all the 
pomps of hue and fragrance, the fa- 
tiate Zephyr “abandoned her ;—and 
Pheebus, pitying her difappointed love, 
put an early end to her grief with his 
confuming beam! 

Every {pring, ye maids, begins a- 
new the fame hiftory. Ye bloom, 
like Flora: choofe not fuch a lover as 
Zephyr. 

AURORA. 


Aurora was complaining to the gods 
that, although fhe was much praifed 
by men, fhe was little beloved or 
vifited by them, and leaft by thofe 


PARA 
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who loudeft fang her- praifes. * Do 
not grieve about thy lot, (faid the 
goddefs of wifdom) ‘is it not the fame 
as mine ?—and then, (continued they 
look at :hofe who flight thee, and at 
the rival whom they prefer. Behold 
them, as thou paffeft, floundering in 
the embrace of lazinefs, and = 
both in body and in mind ;—and ha 
thou not friends, not adorers enow ? 
The whole creation worfhips thee ; all 
the flowers awake and clothe them- 
felves by thy rofeate beam in new and 
bridal beauty. The choir of birds 
welcomes thee, and feems intent 
wholly on varied arts to charm thy 
tranfient prefence. The laborious 
boor, and the induftrious fage, never 
difappoint thee ; they quaff, from the 
cup which thou offereft, health and 
ftrength, repofeand life: doubly pleaf- 
ed that they enjoy thee undifturbed 
and uninterrupted by the prating crowd 
of fleepy fools. Doft thou confider it 
as no blefling that the unworthy are 
never feen among thy admirers? To 
be worfhipped without profanation is 
the higheft prize of love among gods 
and men.’ 

Aurora blufhed at her thoughtlefs 
murmurs. Let every beauty afpire 
to her fortune, who equals her in 
purity and innocence. 


BLES. 


[ From the Same. ] 


The Orrsprinc of Mercy. 
W HEN the Almighty was about 


to create man, he fummoned 
before him the angels of his attributes, 
the watcher of his dominions. They 
ftood in council around his hidden 
throne. . 

* Create him not,’ faid the angel 
of juitice ; * he will not be equitable 
to his brethren, he will opprefs the 
weaker.’ 

« Create him not,’ faid.the angel of 
peace; ‘he will manure the earth with 
human blood; the firft-born of his 
race will be the flayer of his brother.’ 

* Create him not,’ faid the angel of 


truth; «he will defile thy fan@tuary 
with falfhood, although thou fhouldit 
ftamp on his countenance thine image, 
the feal of confidence.’ 

So fpake the angels of the attributes 
of Jehovah ; when Mercy, the young- 
eft and deareft child of the eternal, 
arofe, and, clafping his knees: * Create 
him, father,’ faid fhe, ‘in thy like- 
nefs, the darling of thy loving kind- 
nefs. When all thy meffengers forfake 
him, I will feek and fupport him, and 
turn his favlts to good. Becaufe he 


is weak, I will incline his bowels to 
compaffion and his {oul to atonement. 
When he departs from peace, from 
truth, from jultice, the confequences 
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of his wanderings fhall deter him from 
repeating them, and fhall gently lead 
him to amendment.’ 

The father of all gave ear, and 
created man, a weak faultering being, 
but in his faults the pupil of mercy, 
the fon of ever-atctive and ameliorat- 
ing love. 

Remember thine origin, oh man! 
when thou art hard and unkind to- 
ward thy brother. Mercy alone willed 
thee to be: Love and pity fuckled 
thee at their bofoms. 


The Viwe. 


On the day of their creation, the 
trees boafted one to another of their 
excellence. ‘ Me the lord planted,’ 
faid the lofty cedar, ¢ ftrength, frag- 
rance, and longevity, he beftowed on 
me.’—‘ The goodnéfs of Jehovah 
fafhioned me to be a bleffing,’ faid the 
fhadowy palm; < utility and beauty he 
united in my form.’ ‘The apple-tree 
faid: «Like a bridegroom among 
youths I glow in my beauty, amid 
the trees of the grove.’ The myrtle 
faid: ‘ Like the rofe among briars, fo 
am I amid other fhrubs.’ Thus all 
boafted ; the olive and the fig-tree, 
and even the fir. 

The vine alone drooped filent to the 
ground: ‘ To me, (tliought he) every 
thing feems to have been refufed: I 
have neither ftem, nor branches, nor 
flowers : but fuch as I ami will hope 
and wait.’ He bent down his fhoots 
and wept. 

Not long had he to wait: for be- 
hold the divinity of earth, man, drew 
nigh. He faw the-fecble helplefs plant 
trailing its *onours along the foil. In 
pity, he lifted up the recumbent ‘fhoots, 
and twined the feeble plant about his 
own bower ;—and now the winds 
played with its leaves and tendrils, 
and the warmth of the fun began to 
empurple its hard green grapes, and 
to prepare within them a fweet and 
delicious juice, the repaft and the 
drink of gods and of men. Decked 
with its rich clufters, the vine now 
leaned toward its mafter, who tafied 
its refrefhing fruit and juicy beverage, 

‘ 


and named the vine his friend, his 
gratefu! favourite ! 

Then the proud trees envied the 
vine, for behold they flood barren and 
neglected: but he rejoiced in his hum- 
ble growth and his perfevering pati- 
ence; and ftill his juice enliyen$ the 
heart of the fad, lifts the finking 
courage, and infpires to perfeverance 
and exertion. 

Defpair not, ye forfaken; bear, 
wait, and ftrive. From the infignifi- 
cant reed flows the {weeteftof juices : 
from the bending vine fprings the moft 
delightful drink of the earth. 


The Deatu of Apam. 


Nine hundred and thirty years old 
was Adam, when he felt in his bones 
the fentence of the judge ‘ thou fhalt 
furely die.’ 

To Eve, who forrowed greatly, he 
faid: < Let all my fons come around 
me, that I may behold and blefs them,’ 


—and they came, as their father had ~ 


bidden, and ftood around him, many 
hundreds in number, and wept, and 
prayed for his life. 

‘Who of you, (faid Adam) will 
go to the holy hill? Perhaps he may 
obtain mercy in my behalf, and bring 
me fruit from the tree of Jife.’ All! 
his fons offered to go: but Seth, the 
moft pious of them, was appointed by 
his father to accomplifh this errand. 

His head ftrown with athes, Seth 
haftened and ftayed not until he ftood 
at the gates of paradife. There he 
prayed, faying : *‘ Let Adam find fa- 
vour in thy fight, O allmercifui! fend 
my father of the fruit of the tree of 
life.’ Suddenly, a meffenger of God, 
a fhining cherub, ftood before him, 
holding in his hand, inftead of the 
fruit, a three-leaved twig ;—and he 
faid mildly : ‘ Take this unto thy. fa- 


ther for his Jatt confolation: eternal . 


life is not for him on this earth. 
Haften ; for his hour is come.” 

Swift as an angel of confolation, 
Seth haftened, and proftrated himfelf, 
and faid: «No fruit from the tree of 
life do I bring thee, O my father! 
but this branch which the angei gave 

‘ 
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to me for thy la {confolation.’ The 
dying man took the bough, and was 
glad. He f{melled thereon the odours 
of paradife, and his foul was lifted up: 
* My children, (faid he) eternal life 
dwells not for us on this earth: I am 
dyjng, and ye muft follow :—bat on 
is thrub | fcent the odours of a 
higher world, the fragrance of a purer 
paradife.’ Then his eyes were glazed, 
and his fpirit departed from hii. 

The fons of Adam buried their fa- 
ther, and mourned fur him thirty 
days: —but Seth wept not. He plant- 
ed the twig on his father’s grave, near 
the place of his head, and called it the 
tree of refurrection from the dead. 
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The branch became a fpreadin 
tree, and all the children of Adam 
were comforted under it; becaufe 
therewith came the promife of revival 
from the fleep of dath ;—and it de- 
fcended to their c!ildren’s children, 
and was feen in David’s garden; un- 
tl his mifled fon began to doubt of his 
immortality :—then the tree wither- 
ed :—but fhoots thereof were multi- 
plied in maay nations. 

At length, ona ftem of this tree, 
the teacher of immortality refiened his 
hailowed life ; and, behold, the frag- 
rant hopes of refurrection are thence 
{pread abroad among all the nations 
of the earth. 


The PaRavise of ScHEDAD: An Arabian Tale, 


| F peccy before the prophet of the 
true believers had enlightened 
the world, and the facred Koran had 
defcended from the feventh heaven; 
Schedad reigned in Yemen, with ab- 
folute power and the mof tyrannic 
fway. He was voluptuous and cruel, 
an extravagant and impious defpot. 
A montter, rather than a man, he had 
the prefumption to be thought a god. 
Had he conceived the mad idea of 
acting as fuch in his own court only, 
the courtiers of that time would have 
adored him without fcruple ; and even 
his ape and his parrot would have 
been equally the obje& of their devo- 
tions ; but Schedad infifted, that all 
his fubjeéts fhould acknowledge his 
pretended divinity, and that it fhould 
be a ferious and unqueftionable article 
of their faith. 

The better to fucceed in this pro- 
jet, he conceived what he thought 
an infallible plan. He caufed to be 
built, in one of the moft beautiful 
cantons of Yemen, a circular wall of 
prodigious height. This wall was 
lined within by a foreft of pines, which 
formed at once an inclofure and a 
crown to the moft extenfive and mag- 
nificent gardens that can be imagined. 
Here, the meadows were adorned with 
all the fowers of the fpring : there the 
orchards promifed the lavifh bounties 


4 


of autumn. Here the brooks flowed 
filentiy over a fand of gold, or, rolling 
rapidly over a bed of pearls, blended 
their murmur with the warbling of the 
birds ‘These, every objeét was re- 
flecied in a {mall lake, in which were 
fporting fifhes of every kind and every 
colour. Now, we defcend into a de- 
lightful valley, where refrefhing cool- 
nefs is diffuied around by a fine fheet 
of water falling from a rock. Farther 
on, we enter ever-verdaut thickets, 
where all the odortferous fhrubs fourifh 
at the feet of majetlic palm-trecs and 
cedars. Nature univertaily appears 
in ail her charms, and the timid art’ 
which adorns her, is fcarcely to be 
feen. 

In the centre of this enchanting fo- 
litude, a circular mountain rofe with 
a gentle flope; tien becoming level 
on a fudden, it formed a vaft efplanade 
on tie fummit. There Scnedad ereét- 
ed a ftupendous palace, which he fur- 
nifhed with equ:l magnificence and 
tafte. ‘The conveniencies of every 
kind were numberleis ; and to all the 
pomp that luxury could difplay were 
united i:s moft exquitite refinements. 
All that excelled in the fine arts, or 
who might be called the fcientific 
profeffors of fenfuality in all its va- 
reties, were here to be found; cooks, 
muficians, dancers, buffoons, and e- 
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ven poets. The latter were held by 
Schedad ia little eftimatio: ; but what 
he prized more than all the reit was a 
numerous {warm of young females, 
whom he took care to have in every 
part of the palace and gardens. They 
were a3 beautiful as the celeitial houris, 
a little lefs pure, perhaps, but much 
more gay and forightly. 

When every thing was ready for 
the execution of his defign, Schedad 
publifhed the following itrange edict, 
which was fixed on the gates of all the 
temples : 

*Schedad, god of Yemen, to all 
our faithful worfhippers, felicity and 
greeting. As we propofe to furpais in 
liberality all the other gods, who 
promife no happinefs till after death, 
we make known, that we have created 
in our plain of Yemen, a paradife, 
in which you hall enjoy all the plea- 
fures of the prefent life. We will 
admit there, at the propertime, {uch 
among you, who, negiecting all fu- 
perfluous virtue, fhall have believed 
fincerely in us, and fubmitted, with- 
out referve, to our divine will. We 
admit from this moment, and without 
any further probation, fuch of our 
bleffed fervants whofe names are in- 
cluded in the lift anuexed to the pre- 
fent edict. O people of Yemen, 
haflen to imitate the example which 
they have left you, and to merit the 
crown which they have obtained.’ 

Thefe bleffed fervants of Schedad 
were, if the truth muft be known, 
fome of his moft impudent flatterers ; 
fome minifters of his cutrages and 
profligacy ; contemptible women, who 
had yielded to his defire ; others, more 
artful, who had only promifed to gra- 
tify them ; and thefe were preferred in 
the promotion. - In fine, fcarcely was 
the edict publifhed, than Schedad kept 
his word with the new faints. He 
conducted them folemnly to the pa- 
lace of Iram, defiring them to enjoy 
in peace the felicity which he had 
prepared for them, and which his fre- 
quent vilits would render ftill more 
perfect. On leaving this paradife, 
he himfclf thut the gate of the facred 


inclofure, giving orders to the foldiers 
who guarded it on the outfide, to im- 
molate on the fpot whatever profane 
perfon might prefume to approach it. 

In the mean time, the bleffed inha- 
bitants, as they were called, abandon- 
ed themfe.ves, without referve, to the 
ecftafy into which the fight only of 
their new abode had thrown them. 
For the firft time in their life, they ad- 
mired, they almoit loved the tyrant of 
Yemen. They even believed (as he 
himfelf concluded they would) that 
the author of fo much felicity could 
not but be a god. ‘Their faith, how- 
ever, lafted no longer than their thap- 
pinefs, which was very fhort. Plea- 
jures, varied in appearance, but, in 
reality, ever the fame ;_pleafures eafily 
obtained, uninterrupted, and immo- 
derate, foon became infipid compa- 
nions, or were difgufting from fa- 
tiety. Sufceptibility of pleafure was 
annihilated by exceffive enjoymen:. 
lc was found, on the contrary, that 
languor and wearifomenefs refpected 
not the paradife of Schedad, and that 
difeafe, with ‘all her painful atten- 
dants, refpected it as little. This was 
not ali. The bleffed inhabitants were 
not unknown in the world, and they 
were not beloved; but, being now 
feen in a nearer point of view, they 
‘were better known, and were detelted. 
From this moment, fociety and con- 
verfation were no more. Shut up in 
their apartments, or difperfed on the 
terraces of the palace, they beheld, 
with a look of forrow, the delightful 
gardens which furrounded them, and 
which now appeared no better than a 
verdant prifon. Their eyes were fixed 
with lefs relu¢tance on the Red Sea, 
and on a chain of rocks, that appear- 
ed in the horizon. What would they 
not give to wander at liberty over 
thefe frightful rocks, or to fail on that 
ftormy fea, fo much dreaded for innu- 
merable fhipwrecks ! 

The bleffed inhabitants were pre- 
cifely in this fituation, when the god 
of Yemen honoured them with his 
firft vifit. To the pleafures with 
which he thought them enchanted, be 
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came to add the.fupreme felicity ofhis 
prefence. Judge of his furprife and 
indignation, when he beheld melan- 
choly vifible in every countenance, 
and found, that, inftead of fongs of 
gratulation and hymns of praile, he 
heard nothing but complaints and 
murmurs, He diffembled, however, 
and commanded, with the beft grace 
he could, his indignant emotions, He 
mingled careffes with reproaches; 
and, by dint of now chiding and now 
wheedling his faints, he made them 
promife to inure themfelves. to the 
paradife, and to take their felicity in 
good part. But this extorted promife 
afforded him but little fatisfaction. 
He depended more on the order he 
had left with the foldiers that guarded 
the outfide of the wall, to maflacre 
without mercy, not only the profane, 
but even the faints themfelves, fhould 
they attempt to fcale its formidable 
height. 

Notwithftanding thefe precautions, 
Schedad did not return to his capital 
without the moft corroding. fenfations 
of anxiety and trouble. ‘Thefe, in- 
deed, were too well founded. Nor 
did he flatter himfelf; he faw that. his 

aradife and kris divinity were fallen 
mto that difcredit from which he never 
could raife either the one or the other ; 
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and; to ward off this fatal blow, he 
had recourfe’ to the only expedient 
that remained. He announced, by a. 
fecond proclamation, that confidering 
the ingratitude of his people, and the 
very lite folicitude they exprefled to 
merit paradife, he fhould now create 
a hell, in which the increduious and 
impious would not be difpofed to jeft. 
As it is much eafier to torment man- 
kind than to make them happy, the 
new project, perhaps, would have 
fucceeded better than the other, but 
that Schedad was not allowed time to 
putitinto execution. Tiais cruel ex- 
travagance alarmed both the nobles 
and the people, and deprived. them of 
all patience. The tyrant dethroned ; 
and the punifhment he fhould undergo 
was long the. fubject of difcuflion, It 
was at lait determined, that no punifh- 
ment could be fo proper.as to confine 
him to the gardens of lram, with the 
vile wretches with which he had peo- 
pled it, and to wall up the gate of this 
infernal paradife. ‘There, diftracted 
by remorfe, and overwhelmed by out- 
rages, the god of Yemen was com- 
pelled to acknowledge, that there is a 
Supreme Being, who confounds the 
projects of impiety, and has promifed 
felicity only to the virtuous and the 
good, 


ANECDOTE of GeorcGe I, ‘ 


N Williams’ Hiftory of Monmouth- 

fhire, it is related of fir Charles 
Keméys, a baronet of that county, in 
the early part of the prefent century, 
that in his travels he had been much 
diftinguifhed at Hanover, previoully 
to the elevation of the elector, on 
account of the leffons he had given 
the court and its fovereign, in the 
Britifh accompliihments of drinking 
and fmoking tobacco. George, at 
the fir levees he had in England, 
mingled with the moft important en- 
quiries, a folicitude to fee fir Charles 
Kemeys ; and, afier fome importunity, 


he was informed, that fir Charles 
was not well-affected to the recent 
fettlement in his favour. ‘ Poo! 
Poo!’ faid the king, ¢ tell him he 
muft come up: | long to fmoke a 
pipe with him.’—The command was 
delivered to fir Charles, who declined 
the invitation with this meflage: ‘1 
fhould be happy to fmoke a pipe 
with him as elector of Hanover, but 
I cannot think of it as king of Eng- 
land.’——George had the magnanimity 
to regret the lofs of his companion, 
without meditating againft him the 
fmalleft injury. 
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An Account of Y ORKSHIR Ey-continued from-Page-+4-3%--WGth-a-necg - 


and accurate Map of the North Part of the Weft Riding. 


4 kintg Weft Riding of Yorkthire 
is bounded on the north by the 
North Riding'; on the eaft by the Eatt 
Riding and the counties of Lincoln and 
Nottingham; on the fouth by Derby- 
fhire and Chefhire ; on the welt, by 
Lancafhire ; and on the northweft by 
Weftmorland. The greateft extent of 
this riding, from north to fouth, is 
fixty-one miles; but, in the .north- 
weit, it projeéts fome miles further ; 
and, from eaft to weit it is fifty- 
feven miles. It contains thirty-feven 
market-towns. 

The Welt Riding enjoys a fharp but 
healthy air; and the land on the 
weftern fide is hilly, ftony, and not 
very fruitful; but the intermediate 
vallies confit of much good meadow 
ground, and alfo pafture for the largeft 
cattle. Much flax is grown here, and 
large plantations of licorice about 
Pontefract. On the fide next the river 
Oufe the foil is rich, producing wheat 
and barley, and, in its worit paris,. 
very good oats. Its productions, be- 


fide what have been mentioned, 3'e 
iron, pit-coal, jet, alum, horfes, and 
goats. Here the clothing manufac 
tures principally flourifh. 

The diftritt. of Ainfty (a map of 
which is included in that of the Eaft- 
Riding) is under the jurifdiction’ of 
the corporation of York. It was 
anciently a. foreit, and makes oe 
eighth of the Weft Riding, ard 
one twentieth of the whole county, 
containing thirty-five tewns or ham- 
lets. 

In this riding alfo is the diftrit of 
Cravea, an open and hilly country. 
famous for breeding and feeding great 
numbers of cattle. Two of the higheft 
hills in England, Ingleborough and 


Whernfide, are in this trat. The - 


country about Settle is noted, among 
botaniits, for the variety of curious 
and uncommon plants among its rocky 
fcars.—The weitern fide of Craven 
abounds with limeftone, 


{To be concluded: in our next. ] 


Femare Macnanimity: An Anetdote, 


A* ONG the numerous publica- 
tions to which the wonderful 
revolution in France has given birth, 
is a Hiflory of the Confpiracy of 
Louis Phiiip Jofeph d’Orleans, duke 
of Orleans, in which appear innu- 
merable inftances of the calamities re- 
fulting from unprincipled ambition, 
and of the atrocities to which profli- 
gate minds, divefted of almoft every 


thing human in their character may 


be carried. Retiring from thefe ‘with 
difguft and horror, it is cheering and 
truly confolatory to meet even one 
folitary initance of goodnefs and mag- 
nanimity. Such, indeed, is a me- 


morable anecdote which we find in. 


this work. It relates to the princes 
Elifabeth of France, fifter to the un- 
fortunate monarch, whofe melancholy 
fate was not long after her own. Whea 


the palace of the Thuilleries was at- 
tacked on the ever memorable 10th of 
Augaft 1792, as the populace were 
dragging the king away from the 
palace to the national affembly, fome 
wretches cried aloud: ¢ Where is the 
queen? Wewill have her head!’ The 
excellent princefs Elifabeth, who would 
not quit her unhappy brother during 
his imminent danger, turning inftantly 
toward’ the aflaflin, and baring her 
breait with undaunted dignity and 
fortitude, faid to them: ‘ Here I am, 
your queen ;” but the attendants about 
her préfied forward eagerly, exclaim- 
ing: * No, no, it is madam Elifa- 
beth.’——* Gentlemen,’ faid the prin- 
cefs, * you ought not to have unde- 
ceived them. Is. is not better that I 
fhould perifh than my fifter ?” 


Li 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, September 1796. 





Baro. |T-0ut, T. in) Hyg. 
2990/55 | 61,5) 63 
29,86/61,5762 | 45,5 
29587 | $295] 60,5] 5155 
29,93|9%S|6x | 475 
29599 | 53 53 
2994/6255 4595 
29585 | 56 56 
29585 | 64 5595 
29393 |55 5035 
29, 199 |°3 }93,5 48 
29; 56 
29,88 66,5 
29,78 61,5 
29575 6 66 
29,87 |56 
29590 | 68,5 
29597 (5995 
29:97 69 
29,96 65 
2994/74 
29598 | 03 
30,01 |70 
40,10 /5 
30,10 (6 8,516 
30,08 | 5595 
30,02 |73 
§0,02 37 
30,02 72 
29,96 3 
29,90 |72 
29,99 |63 
Jo,07 7295 
29,98 | 58 
295947795 
29,92 | °F 
29,38 | 7295 
29579 | 62 
29,70 | 6395 
29953 | 9395 
29543 | 6355 
29545 |9° 
2951/6555 
29,63 5595 
29,65 63 
29975 | 5395 
29,81|59 |6 
29,81 | 53 
29,84| 61 
29,8456 
29577 |59 
29,761 57 
29579 | 59. 
2991/5595 
29,94} 60 
29,99 | $6 
40,02 |61 
30,06 
| 30,09 |60 
| 30,18) 4 
130,20 


Wind. Weather, &c. 





NNE 2}. fine. chiefly cloudy 
NE 2}. little rain at eve: fine 
N 1} hazy. cloudy 
N 1]. fine night: cloudy. little rain 
N 0} little rain. chiefly fine 
NW 1). rainy night: fine morn 
W 1/. cloudy. much gentle rain 
Wi | hazy. fine. chiefly cloudy: fine 
WNW 1} hazy. chiefly cloudy 
w rl. fine eve: cloudy 
WSW 2}. chiefly fine 
WSW 3}. lefs wind. rainy eve: fine 
+ More wind: rain ° 
- chiefly fine 
foggy: cloudy 
« fine 
°| hazy. cloudy 
4, hazy. lefs cloudy eve 
wsw 1 | hazy 
SSW 1 |haay. cloudy: little wet 
SW 1 | drizzling. lefs cloudy 
Wi i fine. clear night : cloudy 
wi | - lefs cloudy: fine 
SW 1/. more cloudy night 
SW 1). fine 
WSW 2 
SW 1}. fine 
W 1 |: cloudy. fine 
SW 2 
W 2!: cloudy. little wet 
SW 2) little wet. fine 
SW 2}. hazy eve 
WSW 0}. wind S and cloudlefs 
S 2) hazy 
S 1 | hazy 
Wr! heey. cloudy: 
W 1/: gentle rain 
NNW 1 | chiefly gentle rain 
ESE rt i little wet at times 
ESE 1} little wet at times: much rain 
S 1) rain. lefs cloudy : fine 
: 2} 
o| 

















thick fog. hazy and chiefly cloudy 
5 o | hazy. heavy fhower and thunder, cloudy 
Ni 
* N1|« little wet at eves little rain 
N 1 | little rain. lefs cloudy at times 
ENE 1 |. cloudlefs hazy eve: cloudy 
NNE 2|: much rain 
NNE 1} much rain 
NNE 1 | hazy. little wet at times 
NE 1 | drizzling at times 
NE 1 | hazy. chiefly fine 
E 1]. clear eve 
: little wet 
little-wet at times, fine night 
hazy 
“cloudy eve: fine 
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Remarks on the State of the AiR, VEGETATION, &c. September 1796. 


5 Bt ACK cluftet grapes begin to change their colour.—17. A thick 

foggy morning foon changed to a cloudlefs but hazy fky, and became 
the hotteft day of the prefent’year ; the thermometer at half paft two was, 78, 
half a degree more than the greateft heat of Auguft.—zo. Horfe cheftnuts 
begin to flip their hulls. —This month is no otherwife remarkable, than for 
having a few days in the middle of it unufually warm, and one of them the 
hotteft in the year, as noticed above. 

Rain 1 inch 69 hundredths. 


OBSERVATIONS on the DisEases in September 1796. 


G OUT &tll continued frequent and fevere, attacking thofe who had been 
occafionally fubjeé& to it, with fymptoms fimilar to thofe taken notice of 
in the Jaft month. Scarlet fever ftill prevailed, with very little variation : in 
one inflance a milliary eruption took place, on the fourth day after its ap- 
pearance, covering for the moft part the hands, feet, and breaft; the fever 
ran very high, and the inflammation in the throat was confiderable, termi- 
nating 1n large and thick floughs, which left deep ulceration that were flow 
in healing. Complaints of the bowels were not fo frequent as ufual at this 
feafon, and were likewife more fimple ; a gentle laxative in general removing 
them altogether. Meafles were very frequentin fome parts of the town, though 
by no means generally prevailing. Smallpox and hooping cough very com- 
mon, but the former le{s violent than in the lat month. 


THE EXCELLENT WIFE. 


[From ‘ Epwarp. Various Views of Human Nature, taken from Life and 
Manners, chiefly in England ;’ by Dr. Moore.] 


We fhall not Attempt to give an Idea of the Fable of this Novel, which contains, 
as may be expected from the Title, a great Variety of Charaéiers, drawn with 
great Regard to Nature and Truth. That of Mrs. Barnet appears in the fol- 
lowing Seleion, as well asin many other Parts of the Work, to exhibit the 
Piure of a very excellent Wife, whofe Methcd of managing a felfifh, obftinate, 
and almoft intraétable Hufband, conveys a very inftructive Lefin to every 
married Woman. 








RS. Barnet, wife of Mr. George 
Barnet, who lived at no great 
diftance from London, had been in 
town to put her daughter to a board- 
ing {chool. 

She had taken a poft-chaife, that 
the chariot might remain for the ufe 
of her hufband, whofe conftant cuftom 
it was to drive out every day before 
dinner, to acquire an appetite, the 
only fenfible reafon which, in Mr. 
Barnet’s opinion, any man in eafy 


circumftances could have for being at 
the trouble of exercife. 

As Mrs. Barnet returned from town, 
the poft-chaife broke down in the mid- 
dle of the road—a ftage-coach came 
up at the inftant that Mrs. Barnet and 
her maid had got fafely out of the 
poft-chaife ; the coachman knew Mrs. 
Barnet, and his courfe being directly 
through a village contiguous to her 
hufband’s houfe, he ftopped, and of- 
fered to fet her down at her own door 

Ll2 
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Mrs. Barnet perceiving that it weuld 
take a confiderable time before tie 
chaife could be mended, agreed to the 
coachman’s propofal, and defired her 
maid to put a {mall bundle imo the 
coach. = 

« Lard, madam,’ cried the maid, 
as foon as fhe had peeped into the 
coach, ¢ here is a frightful old woman 
and a beggarly looking boy—you 
cannot pofiibly go in here.’ 

* As for the old woman and the boy,’ 
faid the coachman, ‘although they 
are fitting withiz, they are no more 
than outtide paffengers—for as ill luck 
would have it, I chanced to have none 
within; fo when the rain came on, I 
took pity on the boy, and defired him 
to take fhelter in the coach, which he 
refufed, unlefs the old woman was al- 
lowed to go in alfo ;—fo as the boy, 
you fee, is a very pretty boy, I cou'd 


not bear that he fhould be expofed to’ 


the rain, and fo I was obliged to let 
in both; but now, to be fure, if ther 
jadyfhip infifts on it, they muft both 
goon the outfide, which will be no 
great hardfhip, for it begins to grow 
fair.” 

‘Fair or “foul, they mut get out 
direly,’ faid the maid; ‘do you 
imagine that my miftrefs will fit with 
fuch creatures as thefe, more particu- 
larly in {uch a dirty machine ?? 

_© Hark you, young woman,’ faid 
the coachman, ‘ you may fay of the 
old woman and the boy whet you 
pleafe, they do not belong to me ;— 
but as for the coach, it is my coach, 
and 1 would have you to know, bears 
as good a reputation as any on the 
road, perhaps a better than your own; 
fo 1-would not advife you for to go 
for to flurify the charaéter of thofe 
who are faying nothing againf yours : 
— But as for yau, my dear, you mutt 
come out,’ continued he, taking the 
boy by the arm, § fince this here g-n- 
tlewoman infifts upon it.’ 

‘By no means,’ f2id Mrs. Barnet ; 
* let the child remain, and the woman 
alfo ; there is room for us all.’ 

So faying, the ftepped into the 
coach; the maid fellowed, and the 
cozchman drove on, 
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This arrangement was highly difa- 
greeable to the maid, who feemed 
greatly mortified at being feated near 
a woman fo meanly drefled. 

Mrs. Barnet, on the other hand, 
was ple:fed with the opportunity of 
accommodating the,poor woman and 
boy—for this lady was of a benevolent 
difpofition, and alihough fhe was like- 
wife mot uncommonly free from vani- 
ty, yet if all the maid’s ftock had been 
divided between them, the miitrefs 
and maid together would have made 
a couple of very vain women. 

Mrs. Barnet was in rather low fpi- 
rits, owing to her being feparated 
now, for the firft time in her life, from 
her daughter—the o'd woman, on the 
contrary, being delighted with her 
fituation in the coach, was in high 
fpirits, and much difpofed to fhare 
them with all the company. 

‘She made repeated attempts to draw 
Mrs. Barnet into converfation, but 
without fuccefs ; fer although from a 
civility of difpofition which never for- 
fook her, fhe anfwered with affability 
all the woman’s queftions, fhe always 
relapfed into penfive filence. 

The old woman was furprifed as well 
as difappointed at this—fhe never in 
the courte of her life had met with fo 
filent a woman, and thinking it next 
to impoffible that fhe fhou'd ftumble 
upon two on the fame day, in the 
fame coach, of the fame difpofition, 
fhe ventured to addrefs the maid, in 
fpite of her repulfive looks, faying, 
‘ Pray, miftrefs, as the fun begins to 
break out, do you not think it will 
turn out a good day >” 

In this’ attempt to lead the maid 
into converfation, fhe was ftill more 
unfuccefsful than fhe had been with 
the miftrefs; for although the former 
did no: partake of the latter’s dejec- 
tion of ipirits, and had ro kind of a- 
verfion in general to talking, yet fhe 
deemed a perfon drefied as this poor 
woman was, far bencath her anfwering 
—therefore furveying the woman’s rui- 
fet gownwith contempt, and at the fame 
time bruthing the duit from the fleeves 
of her own, which was of Glk, with an 
elevated nofe and projected under lip, 
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fhe turned her difdainful eyes to the 
other fide, without making the poor 
woman any anfiver. 

Baffled in all her attempts to pro- 
voke a converfation, and quite unable 
to hold her tongue, as a lait recourfe 
the old woman began to talk with the 
boy. 
tis prattle foon difturbed the medi- 
tations and attraéted the attention of 
Mrs. Barnet, who at length aiked the 
old woman, what relation the boy was 
to her. 

Pleafed with this opportunity of 
giving freedom to her tongue, fhe 
anfwered with great rapidity, and al- 
moftin one breath, ‘ relation to me! 
All my relations are dead, pleafe your 
ladyfhip, except my nephew, the 
pawn-broker in Shyg-lane, who is 
grown fo rich and fo proud, that he 
hardly {peaks to me; but as for that 
there boy I never faw him in my life, 
till this here blefied day, when J re- 
ceived jim from the overfeers of the 
work-houfe, to take him to my own 
houfe in the c -.ntry; where I already 
have fix children all boarded at the 
rate of poor three fhillings a week, 
which your ladyfhip muft acknowledge 
is too little in all conicience for my 
trouble and expence; but the hearts 
of thofe who take care of the poor of 
fome parifhes, are as hard as the very 
church walls. —Now, pleafe your lady- 
fhip, this poor child, it feems, was 
lately ill of the affuenza, and cannot 
be put out toa trade till he grows 
ftronger. And fo they gave him to 
me with the other children, for the 
benefice of country aur; which I do 
aflure your ladyfhip does quite and 
clean the contrirary of doGiors drugs, 
for it recovers the health of the chil- 
dren, and gives them all a monftrous 
devouring appetite, as 1 am iure I 
finds to my cot—and fo—if fo be 
as ——’ 

‘ Pray, who are his parents?” faid 
Mrs, Barnet, interrupting the old wo- 
man’s fluency, which fhe faw was in- 
exhauftible. 

‘ The lord above, he only knows,’ 
replied the old woman ; ‘ for they told 
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me he was brought to the work houf¢ 
when he was only a few months old ; 
the parifh officers received him from 
a poor woman, who faid dhe was not 
his mother, but his name was Edward 
Evelin ; but who was his mother, is 
difficult to tell; and fill more, who 
was his real father, as your ladythip 
well knows, for they have never been 
found out; but it ftands to reafon, 
that he muft have had both, for I 
never heard of any body who had nei- 
ther father nor mother, except Mchael 
Hifendeck, of whom the parfon of our 
parifh preached laft Sunday; but 
Michael lived in the bible days, which 
is different from thefe here times ; fo 
this boy’s parents muft be perfons un- 
known; but be who they will, I fuf- 
pect that they were no beiter than 
they fhould be: in which cafe it is 
pretty clear that this here boy, faving 
your ladyfhip’s prefence, is neither 
more nor lcfs than an unnatural child; 
for if he had been born in the natvral 
way of marriage, it ftands to reafon 
that his parents would have owned 
him long ago.’ 

Mrs. Barnet, affeéted with the con- 
dition of this boy, who began life un- 
der {uch unfavourable aufpices, faid, 
‘ Are you not forry, my «dear, to 
leave home ??” ‘ 

* No,’ anfwered he; «I don’t 
care.’ 

‘Is there not famebody at home 
whom you are forry to leave?’ re- 
fumed fhe. ; 

‘ No,’ replied the boy ;? I am not 
forry to leave any body.’ 

‘ What, not thofe who are good to 
you?’ rejoined fhe. 

* Nobody was ever good to me,’ 
faid the boy. 

Mrs. Barnet was touched with the 
child’s anfwers, which ftrongly paint- 
ed his helplefs lot, and the cruel in- 
difference of the world. She thought 
of her own child now, for the firt 
time, left to the care of ftrangers, and 
the tear ftood in her eye. 

‘My poor little fellow,’ faid the, 
after a fhort paufe, « was nobody ever 
good to you ?” 
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_ No,’ anfwered he, ‘ they are good 
only to the miftrefs’ fon.’ 

« And have you zo friend, my dear ?” 
added fhe with a figh. 

‘No, for old Robin the footman 
died laft week.’ 

« Was he your friend ? 

* Yes, that he was, replied the boy ; 
he once gave me a piece of ginger- 
bread.’ 

Mrs. Barnet could not help {miling 
at the expreffive fimplicity of the an- 
fwer, and felt herfelf fo much interefted 
in him, and fo much affected at feeing 
fo fine a child thrown as it were at 
random on the world, that while fhe 
yet {miled, the tears flowed from her 
eyes—which the boy obferving, and 
miftaking their caufe, faid, «I fell 
a crying myfelf, when I heard that 
poor old Robin was dead.’ 

‘ That was ljke a good boy,’ faid 
Mrs. Barnet. 

* No, it was like a naughty boy,’ 
faid he ; ‘and the matron whipt me 
for it.’ 

‘My poor dear little fellow,’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Barnet, ‘ that was hard 
indeed !? 

‘It is very right howfomever, ma- 
dam, faid the old woman, that chil- 
dren fhould be whipt for crying ; if 1 
did not make that a con{lant rule at 
my houfe, there would be nothing but 
fquawling from morning to night— 
for I’ll tell you, as how I always ferves 
them there little chits, whenever they 
begins to make a noife—I takes 
them—’ 

Here the o!d woman was interrupt- 
ed by the ftopping of the coach at the 
part of the common where fhe was to 
get out and walk to her own houfe. 

Mrs. Barnet warmly recommended 
the boy to her care, putting at the 
fame time a guinea into her hand, and 
adding that fhe would perhaps call 
upon her fometimes, and would re- 
ward her more liberally if fhe found 
that the boy was treated with kind- 
nefs.—The old woman having pre- 
mifed to treat him kindly, led him 
away, and the.coach drove on. 

The forlorn condition of this poor 
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boy, deftitute of father, mother, re- 
lation, or protector, fo ftrongly a- 
wakened the humane feelings of Mrs. 
Barnet, that her thoughts were di- 
vided between him and her own child 
for the remainder of the way ; and 
when fhe arrived at her own houfe, 
after giving her hufband a particular 
account of every thing relative to the 
eftabifhment of his daughter, fhe be- 
gan the hiftory of the workhoufe boy ; — 
but fhe had not proceeded far, when 
Mr. Barnet haftily rung the bell to 
know whether dinner was near ready, 
faying, ‘that he had eaten little or 
nothing fince his breakfaft, and indeed 
not a great deal then, owing to the 
carelefinefs of the maid, who had not 
put butter enough upon the toatt.’ 
‘ Why did you not order her to make 
fome with more, my dear?’ faid Mrs. 
Barnet. ‘ Becaufe,’ replied he, ‘I 
did not obferve it till I could eat no 
more; fo that, upon the whole, I 
made a very uncomfortable breakfaft.” 

«1 am forry for it,’ faid Mrs. Bar- 
net ; ‘ but I hope you have had fome- 
thing fince.’ 

‘ Very little,’ replied he ;.¢ for I 
was put fo out of humour with the 
toaft, that I have had little or no ap- 
petite until now.’ 

‘ That is provoking, indeed,’ faid 
Mrs, Barnet, in a fympathifing tone 
of voice. ‘ But here comes the din- 
ner, and I truft you will now be able 
to make up for the lofsef your break- _ 
fait.’ «I with to God, my dear, the 
fith be notoverdone,’ cried Mr. Barnet, 
fixing an alarmed look on the dith. 

‘ Pray do not terrify yourfelf,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Barnet ; ‘ the fifth is done 
to a moment; and the veal, as well 
as the beans and bacon, feem admira- | 
ble—allow me to help you.’ 

Mrs. Barnet accordingly helped her 
hufband to every thing fhe knew he 
liked, which, he being a man of few 
words, particularly at meals, accepted 
in filent complacency. After having 
amply indemnified himfelf for the mif- 
fortunes of the breakfaft, and having 
attempted, in vain, to fwallow ano- 


ther morfel, he looked with benignity 
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at his wife, and faid, ‘I really with 
you would eat a little bit yourfelf, my 
dear.’ 

«I believe the parting with our 
fweet girl has entirely deprived me of 
appetite ; it is not in my power to eat 
much ; but, if you pleafe, I will drink 
a glafs of wine with you.’ 

«I will juft take one draught more 
of ale firft; I believe there is but one 
other draught in the tankard.” 

Mr. Barnet, having finifhed his ale, 
‘Upon my word,’ faid he, ‘this ale 
is excellent—and now, my dear, I 
am ready to join you in a glafs of 
wine.—Here, my dear, is your very 
good health, with all my heart, not 
forgetting our dear Louifa.’ 

After Mr. Barnet had drank a few 
giaffes more, and praifed the port as 
found, and ftomachic, and of a good 
body ; ‘I am glad to fee you here 
again, my dear,’ faidhe ; ‘ they may 
talk of the comforts and conveniences 
of Londonas they pleafe, but I think 
there is no place where one finds every 
thing fo neat, and fo clean, and fo 
comortable, as in one’s own houfe 
here, and atone’sown, good, warm, 
fnug firefide.’ 

Mrs. Barnet, defirous of interefting 
her hufband in the poor boy, — 
this a good opportunity, and after 
exprefling her own fatisfaétion in the 
thoughts of his finding home fo agree- 
able, fhe proceeded in the following 
terms: ‘ Yet, my dear, in the midft 
of thofe comforts which Providence 
has fo bountifully beftowed upon us, 
it is impoffible not to feel uneafinefs in 
refle€ting on the numbers of our fel- 
low-creatures, who, inftead of thofe 
conveniences which we enjoy, are fain, 
after fatigue and labour, to feek a lit- 
tle refrefhment, and repofe upon ftraw, 
in cold uncomfortable habitations, and 
from fcanty provifions! The fine boy, 


‘whom I already mentioned, was go- 


ing from a workhoufe, to the mifera- 
ble cottage of a wretched old woman, 
who had no natural intereft in him, 
and ——? 

. Here Mrs. Barnet ftopped, becaufe 
fhe perceived that her hwfband had 
fallen ‘afleep. 


The following day they had vifitors, 
and Mrs, Barnet found no proper op- 
portunity of mentioning to her huf- 
band the boy in whom fhe felt fo ftrong - 
an intereft. The day after, the was 
again prevented by the following ac- 
cident :—A large company were in- 
vited to dine on turtle, at an inn in 
the village. This dinner was given 
by a gentleman, whofe intereft in the 
county, Mr. Barnet oppofed, of courfe 
he was not invited to the feaft; but 
the inn-keeper, who had private rea- 
fons for cultivating the good will of 
Mr. Barnet, and knew by what means 
that was to be moft effectually obtain- 
ed, gave him to know that a copious 
bafon of the turtle fhould be fent to 
him.—Mr. Barnet having prepared 
himfelf for the oceafion, by a longer 
airing than ufval, was waiting with 
impatience for the accomplifhment of 
the inn-keeper’s promife, when he was 
informed, that in conveying the foup 
from the inn, the fervant had ftumbled, 
and {pilt the rich cargo on the ground. 
This melancholy accident affected Mr. 
Barnet fo deeply, that his wife plainly 
perceived it would be vain to expeét 
that he fhould, for that day at leaft, 
think of any body’s misfortune but his 
own. ° 

The following morning, Mrs. Bar- 
net, on the pretext of paying an early 
vifit, drove to the old woman’s cot- 
tage, to enquire after the poor boy. 

She foon obferved him fitting on a 
ftone before the old woman’s door, 
apart from the other children, who 
were playing on the heath. 

‘He fprung, with extended arms, 
toward Mrs, Barnet, as foon as he faw 
her. . 

‘Why are you not playing with the 
other children?’ faid fhe. 

* Becaufe,’ faid he, * you promifed 
to come and fee me, and I have 
watched for you ever fince,’ 

‘ That he has, indeed, madam,’ 
faid the old woman, who came out of 
the hevel, when fhe faw the carriage 
ftop ; * he has been conftantly on the 
look-out from morning to night, al- 
though I told him—* You filly fool,’ 
faid {, ‘ do vou think that that there 
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fine lady will take the trouble to come 
to fee fueh a poor Intle wretch as you 
—and what does your ladythip think 
he anfwered ?)— 

‘What did he anfwer?’ faid Mrs. 
Barnet. 

* Yes, I do think it,’ fays he; 
* for the promifed to do fo,’ faid he, 
* and the parfon of the work-houfe 
fchool told as, that good folks always 
kept their promife,’ fays he. * And 
I am fure,’ continued the old woman, 
« that your ladythip always will, par- 
ticularly to me, whereof your lady thip 
mutt remember that you promifed to 
reward me, if fo be Ftreated this boy 
kindly, which God*he knows I have 
done, asin duty bound.’ 

«Have you had any breakfaft, my 
dear ?’ faid Mrs. Barnet to the boy. 

« I was juft going to give him fome,’ 
anfweredthe old woman, ‘ when your 
ladyfhip arrived. Was [ not, child ?? 

* I don’t know,’ faid the boy. 

* He does not underftand politenefs 
as yet, pleafe your ladythip,’ faid the 
old woman ; ‘but I will foon teach 
him in time; for indeed I was juft 
going to give him fome breakfaft, as 
in duty bound.’ 

Mrs. Barnet continued to talk with 
the boy for a confiderable time, and 
was highly pleafed with all he faid. 
She then gave fome money to the wo- 
man, repeating her injunctions, ‘ that 
fhe fhould be careful and attentive to 
the boy ; and now, ‘ my dear, here 
is fomething for you,’ added fhe; 
prefenting him with a large fweet- 
cake. 

* Are you going away already ?’ 
faid the boy, with a forrowful look. 

‘Yes, my dear, I muft go,’ re- 
plied the. 

‘ There,’ faitl the boy, giving the 
cake to the old woman, ‘ you may 
divide that among the children.’ 

« Firit take fome yourfelf,’ rejoined 
the old woma: ; tearing off a piece, 
and offering it to the boy. 

*No,’ faid he; «I do not like it 
new.’ 

* You cannot choofe but like it,’ 
faid - taking a laige bite of the 


cake,herf-lf. * Here, here,’ refumed 
fhe, as foon as fhé could articulate ; 
« I affure you it is very nice, fo there 
is a piece for you.’ 

« ] cannot eat it now,’ replied he, 
tejeCting the cake, and looking mourn- 
fully at Mrs. Barnet. 

«I will come and fee you again, 
my dear,’ faid Mrs. Barnet, tapping 
his cheek ; * but I am obliged to go 
at prefent: pray be a good boy.” 

* I cannot be a good boy,’ refumed 
he, ready to cry; ‘when you are 
going away.’ 

«T wil! foon return,’ faid fhe, * but 
pray be good.” 

‘I will try,” faid the boy, with a 
fob; ‘ but I fear I cannot.’ 

Mrs. Barnet had not only a warm 
benevolent heart, but alfo fomething 
of a warm imagination. “The acci- 
dental manner in which fhe had met 
with this boy, and the fudden and 
growing intereft which his appear- 
ance, behaviour, and forlorn con- 
dition created in her breaft, fhe con- 
fidered as the impulfe of Providence 
urging her to fave a fine boy from 
vice, infamy, and ruin. 

Fraught with this idea, fhe return- 
edsito her own houfe a little before 
her hufband arofe; and by the time 
he was dreifed, fhe had every thing 
arranged for his breakfaft. 

Mr. Barnet entered the parlour 
with a newlpaper in his hand, and 
what was feldom the cafe, with a 
cheerful countenance. 

«I fancy you have good news to 
communicate,’ faid Mrs. Barnet. 

Why, yes, faid he; * I find ftocks 
have rifen one and a half per cent. by 
which I fhall gain a pretty round 
fum.” 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ faid fhe, 
prefenting him with a bafon of tea. 

‘I do not fee why we fhbduld not 
have a dith of john-dorys for dinner 
to-day, let them coft what they will,’ 
refumed he. 

‘ You fhall have it, my dear,’ faid 
Mis. Barnet ; ¢ I’ll give orders about 
it dire@tly,” 

While Mrs. Barnet was giving the 
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orders, her hufband helped himflf 
very plentifully to the toait, which he 
found burtered to his tafte.—He con- 
tinued to eat, with every appearance 
of fatisfaction, fora contiderabie time 
after his wife returned ; and when -he 
could eat no more, he prefented her 
a plate of toait, with his ufual phrate 
on like occafions—‘ I really wilh you 
would eat a little bt yourfelf, my 
dear.’ 

© With all my heart,’ faid Mrs. 
Barnet, ‘ for I rejoice to fee-you look 
fo cheerful and wel! this moraing.’ 

‘ Why truly,’ faid he, ftroking his 
belly, ‘ I do feel myfeif pretty com- 
fortable.’ 

Mrs. Barnet thinking this the 
lucky moment for refuming the ftory 
of the roor boy—defcribed his fine 
looks and helplefs condition in fach 
eloquent and pathetic terms, that her 
hufband, in {pite of his natural indif- 
ference to every thing which did not 
perfonally regard himfelf, feemed a 
little affeéted.—-Mrs. Barnet perceiv- 
ing this, continued :— 

‘I do affure you, my dear, that 
you never faw a prettier boy.’ 

© |] make no manner of doubt of it,’ 
faid Mr. Barnet ; ‘ but as for the old 
woman,’ refumed his wife, * fhe feem- 
ed to bé an unfecling creature, and 
fmelt of gin.’ 

«I make no manner of doubt of 
it, faid Mr. Barnet; ‘ for I have 
known feveral old women fmell of 

in.’ 

‘I am fure fhe will negleét the 
poor boy,’ refumed fhe. 

‘ Well, my dear, fince you are per- 
fuaded of that, I think we muft fend 
for the old woman, and advife her to 
take care of him; and [am willing to 
give her a few fhillings out of my 
pocket for fo doing ;’ iaid Mr. Bar- 
net. - 
‘ That would make her promife to 
take care of him,’ faid Mrs. Barnet, 
‘and make her agpear very kind -to 
him when you or | are with her, but 
what will become of the poor child 
when we are not prefent ?” 

‘Why, he muft take his chanee, 


‘net. 
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like the other children,’ faid the huf- 
band. 

© The other children have all fome 
relation to inquire about them,’ faid 
Mrs. Barnet; * but this poor boy is 
quite deititute of relation, friend, or 
protector. ‘The poor creature him- 
felf told me that the only friend he 
ever had, died laf week.? 

© And who was he?’ faideMr. Bar- 


° 
footman,’ replied his 


‘A poor old 
wife. 

* And are you making all this fufs, 
Jane, about a little friendlefs vaga- 
bond, whom nobody knows? faid 
Mr. Barnet. 

‘ If this poor boy were known and 
had friends, he would not ftand in need 
of our protection,’ replied Mrs.’ Bar- 
net. 

‘ That is very true,’ faid Mr. Bar- 
net; ‘but on the other hand, it is 
very hard on us, to be the only pro- 
tector of poar friendlefs vagabond 
boys.’ 

‘ This is but one boy,’ replied Mrs. 
Barnet; ‘ perhaps Providence will 
never throw another fo particularly in 
our way.’ 

«Why truly, Jane, you farprife 
me,’ faid the hutband; * you fem to 
be as much concerned about this boy, 
as if he were your own.’ 

€ So would you, if you had only feen 
him ; he is a moft bewitclring little 
fellow, and althougli he is fomewhat 
pale and emaciated, I never in my 
life beheld a boy with finer features 
and a more interefting countenance : 
—he brought to my remembrance our 
own poor George, who is dead and 
gone.’—Here fhe burft into tears, and 
was unable to fpeak for a few minutes. 

‘ Pray, do not afflict ygurielf for 
what cannot be helped,’ faid Mr. Bar- 
net; ‘you know, my dear, we did 
all we could for George, and the apo- 
thecary did all 4e could alfo ; he could 
not have prefcribed a greater number 
of draughts, aad cordials, and julaps, 
to the only fon of a duke ; for his bill 
was as long as a fpit, fo there is no 
caufe for torrow or reflection —And 

Mm 
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as for this hofpital boy, although he 
is nothing to me, yet fince he bears 
fuch a refemblance to George, I an 
willing to make a weekly allowance, 
out of my own pocket, to the old wo- 
man, to make her careful of him.’ 

Mrs. Barnet fhook her head. 

« Why, what would you have me 
do?’ refumed the hufband; ‘you 
would not. furely have me take him 
quite out of the hands of the old wo- 
man, and be at the whole burden of 
his maintenance myfelf !” 

Mrs. Barnet fmiled with a nod of 
alfent. 

«Good gracious, my dear! You 
do not reflect? added the hufband, 
* how ftrange a thing it would be for 
us to take a poor miferable wretch of 
a boy, perhaps the fon’ of a footman, 
under our care, and be at the whole 
expence of maintaining him. I fhould 
he glad to know who will thank us 
for it ?? 

«Our own hearts,’ faid Mrs, Bar- 
net. 

«My heart never thanked me for 
any fuch thing fince I was born,’ faid 
Mr. Barnet ; ‘and I am fure all our 
acquaintances would laugh at as, and 
turn us into ridicule.’ 

« Ail the laughters in the world 
cannot turn benevolence into ridicule,’ 
faid Mrs. Barnet; ‘ and the narrow 
minded may be hurt to fee you do 
what they cannot imitate ; but malice 
itfelf can neither prevent the pleafure 
which a charitable action will afford 
to your own breaft, my dear, -nor the 
refpeé& which will attend it.’ 

* So your drift is,’ replied the huf- 
band, ‘ tu teafe me till I take this 
boy into my houfe.’ 


* My drift has never been to tea fe 
you, but always to make you happy, 
my dear. I own [ am affected with 
the friendlefs condition of this poor 
orphan, and ftruck with his re- 
femblance to the child who was torn 
from us at the fame age:—as for the 
poor young creature’s maintenance, it 
will be a mere trifle to us, but of in- 
finite importance to him; it may fave 
him from vice, and the worft kind of 
ruin. The refiection of having dene 
fo charitable an office to a lovely boy, 
like you own departed fon, would no 
doubt afford you everlafting fatisfac- 
tion: but,’ continued fhe, perceiving 
that her hufband began to be affected, 
‘I defire you to do nothing which is 
not prompted by the generous feelings 
of your own heart ; for of this I am 
certain, that your ating up to them 
will render you more profperous even 
in this world, and fecure you a re- 
ward of an hundred fold in the next.’ 

. The earneftnefs of Mrs. Barnet’s 
manner, and the recollection of, a fon 
whom he had loved as much as he 
could love any thing, had already 
touched the heart of the hufband ; 
and this laf intimation of immediate 
profperity and future reward, found- 
ing in his ears fomething like accu- 
mulated intereft and a large premium, 
came neareit his feelings, and over- 
came him entirely. 

‘ Well, my dear,’ faid he, § fince 
this is you opinion, let the boy be 
brought hither as foon as you 
pleafe.’ 

Mrs. Barnet threw her arms a- 
round her hufband’s neck, and thank- 
ed him with all the warmth of aa 
overflowing and benevolent heart. 


THE BRITISH MUSE. 


Lubin AND HIs Doc Tray. 


{From Poems by G. D. Harley, late of 
the Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. } 


* 470 UNG Lubin Was a fhepherd boy,’ 
Who watch'd a igi malter’s theep, 
And many a night was heard to figh, 
And many a day was feen to weep : 
4 


For not a lambkin e’er was loft, 

Or wether ttray’d to field remote ; 
But Lubin ever was to blame, 

Nor careful he, -nor penn’d his cote. 
Yet not atruitier lad was known, 

To climb the promontory’s brow 3 
Nor yet a renderer heart e’er beat, 

Betide the brook in vale below. 
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From him ftern winter's drifting fnow, 
Its pelting fleet, or froft fevere ; 
Or fcorching fummer’s fultry ray, 
Ne’er forc’d a murmur, ora tear. 
For'ah! the varying feafons had 
To every hardthip form'd his frame ; 
Tho’ ftiil his tender feeling heart, 
By nature nurs’d, remain’d the fame. 


But whither fhall the orphan fly 
To meet proteftion’s foltering power ? 
Oppretlion warts the future day, 
When mifery marks the natal hour. 
An orphan lad poor Lubin was, 
No friend, no relative had he { 
His happiett hour was dafh’d with woe, 
His mildeit treatment—-tyranny. 
Tt chanc’d that o'er the boundlefs heath 
One winter’s day his flocks had {pread ; 
By hunger urg'd to feek the blade, 
‘ That lurk’d beneath its fnowy bed. 


And hous'd at eve, his fleecy charge, 
He, forrowing, mifs’d a favourite lamb, 
That thunn’d the long perfifting fearch, 
Nor anfwer'd to its bleating dam. 
With heavy heart he thap’d his way, 
And told fo true, fo fad a tale, 
That almoft pierc’d the marble breaft 
Of ruthlefs Rufus of the vale. 


Poor Lubin own'd his flocks had Rzay’d, 
Own’d he had fuffer’d them to go; 
Yes !—he had learn'd to pity them, 
For often he had hunger’d too : 
And had be to their pinching wants, 
The unaipp'd neighb'ring bounds de- 
‘d 


n > 
They fae had dropp'd—as furely too, 
The pitying thepherd boy had died. 
Then die !—th’ unfeeling matter faid, 
And fpurn’d him from his clofing door ; 
Which, till he found his favourite jamb, 
He vow'd fhould ne‘er admit him more. 


Dark was the night, and o'er the wafte 
The whiitling winds did fiercely blow, 

And ’gaintt his poor unthelter’d head, 
With arrowy keennefs came the fhow : 


The {mall thick fnow, that Eurus drives 
In freezing fury o'er the plain, 
And with unfparing vengeance, {cores 
The callous tace of hardieft fwain. 
Yet thus he left his mafter’s houfe, 
And fhap’d his fad uncertain way : 
By man unnotio’d and forfook, 
And follow’d but by —truity Tray— 
Poor trufty Tray ! a faithful dog ; - 
Lubin and he were young together : 
Sill wou'd they grace each other’s fide, 
Whate’er the tifie, whate’er the weather, 
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Unlike to worldly friends were they, 
Who feparate in fortune’s blalt— 
They ftill were néar when fair the iky, 

But nearer ftill when overcalt. 


When Lubin’s random ttep involv’d 

His body “neath the drifted fnow, 
Tray —_ him forth; and when Tray 

fell, 

Poor Lubin dragg'd him from below. 
Thus, ‘mid the horrors of the night, 

They enter’d on the houfelefs heath ; 
Above their heads no com fort broke, 

Nor round about, nor underneath. 
No little cheering far they faw, 

To light them on their dreary way 5 
Nor yet the diftant twinkting blaze 

Of cottage indultry faw they. 
Nay e’en that moft officious guide 

Ofthofe who roam and thofe who mope; 
Retiring Will 0° th’ Wifp, refus’d 

To trim the lamp of treach’rous hope, 
Nor parith bell was heard to ftrike, 

The hour of ¢ tardy-gaited night ;° 
No noife—but winds and {creams of thofe 
Ill-omen'd birds that fhun the light.} 
Benumb’d at length his ftiff ning joints, 

His tongue to Tray cou'd fearcely {peaks 
His tears congeal’d to icicles— 
His hair hung clatt'ring ‘gainft his 
cheek. 
As thus he felt his falt’ring limbs 
Give omen of approaching death, 
Aurora from her eaftern hill 
Rufh'd forth, and ftaid his ficeting 
breath : 
And fhew'd to his imperfect fight 
The harmlefs caufe of all his woe! 
His little lambkin, cold and tiff! 
Stretch’d on its bed of glilt’ning fnow!t 


His lieart’s beft chord was yet in tune, 
Unfnapp’d by cold feverity : 
Touch'd was that chord—his dim eye 
beam’d, 
Suffus’d with fenfibility. 
€*Tis juft !" he faid, ‘that wherethou lief, 
The carelefs thepherd boy thou’d lie ; 
Thou died’ft, poor tuol! for want of 
food ! 
I fall, for fuffering thee to die. 
¢ Butoh, my matter !"—broken—fhort-= 
Was every half-:word now he fpoke— 
€ Severe has been thy conttant will, 
And galling fure thy heavy yoke. 


But yet ‘in all my bef,” havel 

€ Without a ’plaint my hardthips bore ; 

Rufus !—may all thy pangs be palt— 
Matter !—my fuflerings are no moie! 
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«A warmer couch batt thou to prefs, 
Secure from cramping frofts thy feet : 


_ And could’it thon boaf fo free a breatt, 


Thou yet might’ft die a death as {weet. 


© My trufty dog —that wiltful look 
Is all that makes my poor heart heave ; 
But hie thee home—proctaim me dead, 
Forget to think —and ceafe to grieve.” 


So faying, thrunk the haplefs youth, 
Beneath the chilling grafp of death ; 
And, clafping poor ‘Tray’s thaggy neck, 

Sigh’d gently forth his parting breath ! 
His faithful, fond, fagacious dog, 

Hung wafchful o'er his mafter’s clay 5 
And many a moan the old fool made, 

And many a thing he ftrove to fay. 
He paw’d him with his hard-worn foot, 

He lick’d him with his fearce warth 

tongue ; 

His cold nofe ftrove to catch his breath, 

As to his clos’d lips clofe it clung. 
But not a fign of lurking life, 

Thro’ all his frame he found to creep 5 
He knew not what it was todie, 

But knew his matter did not fleep. 
For ftiil had he his flambers watch’d, 

Through many a long and difmal night; 
And rous’d him from his pallet hard, 

To meet his toil e’er morning light. 
And well his brain :emember'd yet, 

He never patter’d tow’rd his bed ; 
Or lodg’d his long face on his cheek, 

But ttraight he ftirr’d, or rais’d his head. 
Yes, he remember’d, .and with tears, 

His Joving matter’s kind replies ; 
When dumbly he contriv'’d to fay, 

* The cock has crow’d, my maiter rife !° 


But now the paw, the fcrateh, the whine, 
To howlings chang’d, alone can tell 
The futferings of inftin@live love, 
When fruitlefs prov’d its fimple fpell. 
Great grief affail'd bis untaught heart, 
And quickly laid its victim low! 
His matter’s cheek, his pillow cold, 
Their common bed the colder fnow ! 


‘CASTLES 1n tHe AIR. 
To a Lapy. 


TH E-Y, who content on earth do ftay, 
To earth their views confine ; 
With rapture, Laura, will furvey 
This paradife of thine. 


I, too, my willing voice would raife, 
And equal rapture fhew ; 

But that the tcenes which others praife, 
For me are much to9 Jow, 


I grant the hills are crown'd with trees, 
I grant the fields are fair 5 

But, after all, one nothing fees 
But what is really there. 


True tafte ideal profpetts feigns, 
While on poetic wings, 

*Bove earth, and all that earth contains, 
Unbounded fancy f{prings. 

To dwell on earth, grofs element, 
Let groveling fpirits béar ; 

But I, on nobler plans intent, 


Build Caftles in the Air. 


No neighbour there can difagree, 
Or thwart what I defign ; 

For there, not only all I fee, 
But all I with, 1s mine. 


No furly landlord's leave I want, 
To make, or pull down fences ; 

I build, I furnith, drain, and plant, 
Regardle!s of expences. 


One thing, ’tis trve, excites my fear, 
Nor let it feem furprifing ; 

While minifters, from year to year, 
New taxes are devifing. 


Left Earth being tax’d, as foon it may, 
Beyond what Earth can bear, 

Our financier a tax fhouid lay 
On Caitles in the Air. 

Well! with theend the means wou'd fuit, 
Would he, inthefe our days, 

Ideal pians to execute, 
Ideal taxes raife. 


To MERCY. 
N O T-always fhou'd the tear’s ambrofal 
dew 
Roll its {oft anguifh down thy furrow'd 
cheek ! ¥ 





Not always heaven-breash'd tones of fup- 
pliance meck 

Befeem thee, Mercy! Yon dark fcowler 
view, . 

Who with proud words of dear-lov’d 
tieedom came — 

More blaiting, than the mildew from the 

~ foyth! 

Andkifs‘dhis country with Ifeariot mouth 

(Ah! foulapoftate from his father’s fame!) 

Then fix'd her on the crofs of deep dittrets, 

And at fufe diftance marks the thirty lance 

Pierce her big fide ! But’ O ! if foime ftrange 


trance 

The eye-lids of thy ftern-brow’'d fifter 
prefs, 

Sieze, Mercy! thou more terrible the 


brand 


And burl her thunderbolts with ficrcer 
hand ! 
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ProckEDINGS of the Firft Srsston of the Eighteenth Parliament 
of Great Britain. 


ON Tuefday, September 27, the lords 
commiflioners for opening of the new 
parliament being feated in their robes, in 
tne houfe of peers, the gentleman ufher 
of the b'ack rod was fent to require the 
immediate attendance of the houfe of com- 
mons, to hear the commiffion read. The 
members of that houle attending at the 
bar, the commiffion was accordingly read ; 
and then the Jord chancellor informed them, 
that it was h's majefty’s pleafure that they 
fhould return to their own houfe, to eleét 
a {peaker ; after which they were to at- 
tend with their fpeaker, in order that he 
might receive his majefty’s approbation. 
The houfe, accordingly, attended the next 
day with their fpeaker, Mr Addington, 
whom they had ele&ed in a manner that 
befpoke the high fenfe they entertained of 
his pecul':r fitnefs for that exalted office, 
and to whom the lord chancellor, with 
the cuftomary formalities, now announced 
his majelty’s royal approbation. After 
this, both houfes were adjourned from 
time to time (while the ceremony of in- 
troducing new peers, ' and {wearing in the 
members of the houfe of commons was 
going on) till Thurfday O&ober 6, when 
his majetty went to th: houfe of peers, and 
made the following moft gracious fpeech : 
* My Lords and Gentlemen, 

© It is a peculiar fatisfaction to me, in 
the prefent conjun&ture of affairs, to recur 
to your advice, after the recent opportu- 
nity which has been given for collecting 
the fenfe of my people, cngaged in a dif- 
ficult and arduous conteft, for the pre- 
fervation of all that is moft dear to us. 

«T have omitted no endeavours for fetting 
on foot negotiations to reftore peace to 
Europe, and to fecure for the future the 
general tranquillity.—The fteps which I 
have taken for this purpofe have at length 
opened the way to an immediate and di- 
rest negociation, the iflue of which mutt 
either produce the defirable end of a juft, 
honourable, and folid peace for us, and 
for our allies, or tuft prove, beyond 
difpute, to what caufe alone the prolon- 
gation of the calamities of war mult be 
a(cribed. 

* I thall immediately fend a perfon to 
Paris with full powers to treat for this 
_ object, and it is my anxious wih that this 

meafure may lead to the reftoration of ge- 
neral peace: but you muft be fenfible that 
nothing can fo much contribute to give 


effet to this defire, as your manifefting 
that we poflets both the determination and 
the refources to oppoie, with increafed 
activity and energy, the further efforts 
with which we may hive to contend. 

€ You will feel this peculiarly neceffary 
at a moment when the enemy has openly 
manifeiied the intention of attempting a 
defcent on thefe kingdoms.—‘t cannot be 
doubted what would be the iffue of fuch 
an enterprize ; but it befits your wifdom 
to neglect no precautions that may either 
preclude the attempt, or fecure the {peedieft 
means of turning it to the confulion and 
ruin of the enemy. 

* In reviewing the events of the year, 
you will have obferved that, by the fkill 
and exertions of my navy, our extenfive 
and increafing commerce has been pro- 
tected to a'degree almoft beyond exim- 
ple, and the fleets of the enemy have, 
for the greateft port of the year, been 
blocked up in their own ports. 

© Theoperations in the Eaft and Weft 
Indies have been highly honourable to 
the Britifh arms, and produftive of great 
national advantage; and the valour and 
good conduét of my forces, both by fea 
and land, have been eminently confpi- 
cuous. ' 

© The fortune of war, on the continent 
has been more various, and the progrefs 
of the French armies threatened, at one 
period, the utmoft danger to all Europe ; 
but from. the honourable and dignified 
perfeverance of my ally the emperor, and 
from the intrepidity, difcipline, and in- 
vincible {pirit m the Auftrian forces, under 
the aufpicious conduct of the archduke 
Charles, fuch a turn has lately been given 
to the courfe of the war, as may in(pire 
a we!l grounded confidence that the final 
refuit of the campaign will prove more 
difaftrous to the enemy than its com- 
mencement and progrefs for a time were 
favourable to their hopes. 

¢ The apparently hoftile difpofitions and 
conduét of the court of Madrid have led 
to difcuffions of which I am not yet 
enabled to acquaint you with the final 
refult ; but I am confident tha? whatever 
may be their iffue, I fhall have given to 
Evrope a further proof of my moderation 
and forbearance; and I can have no doubt 
of your determination to defend, againtt 
every aggreffion, the dignity, rights, and 
interefts of the Britifh empire, 
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* Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, 

‘I rely on your zeal and public fpirit 
for fuch fupplies as you may think ne- 
ceffary for the fervice of the- year. It is 
2 great fitisfa€tion to me to obferve that, 
notwithitanding the temporary embarrafs- 
ments which have been experienced, the 
ftate of the commerce, manufactures, and 
revenue of the country, proves the real 
extent and folidity of our refources, and 
furnifhes you fuch means as mutt be equal 
to any exertions which the prefent crifis 
may require. 

¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen. 


© The diftrefles which were in the laft 
year experienced from the fcarcity of corn, 
are now, by the bleffing of God, happily 
removed, and an abundant harveft affords 
the pleafing profpeét of relief in that im- 
portant article to the labouring clafles of 
the community.—Our internal tranquill.ty 
has alfo continued undiftu:bed :—The ge- 
neral attachment of my people to the 
Britith conftitution has appeared on every 
occafion, and the endeavours of thofe who 
withed to introduce anarchy and ¢onfufion 
into this country, have been repreffed by 
the energy and wifdom of the laws. 

* To defeat all the defigns of our ene- 
mies, to reftore to my people the bleflings 
of a fecure and honourable peace, to 
maintain inviolate their religion, laws, 
and liberty, and to deliver down unim- 
paired to the lateft pofterity the glo:y and 
. happinefs of thefe kingdoms, is the con- 
ftant wifh of my heart, and the uniform 
end of all my aétiors.—In every meafure 
that can conduce to thefe obje&s, I am 
confident of receiving the firm, zealous, 
and affectionate fupport of my parliament.” 

His majelty having retired, the addrefs 
was moved by Eari Bathurft, and feconded 
by lord Offory ; who commented on the 
various topics of his majelty’s fpeech, in 
the ufual ftile of obfervations, on fuch 
vccafions. The peace, the hope of which 
was held forth in ihe tpeech, their lord- 
Ships took occalion to exprefs their hope 
and convittion, would, if concluded, be 
confiftent with the honour, independence, 
and true intereft of the country: to fuch 
a peace only, could it be expe&ed that 
parhament would conient. 

Earl Fitzwilliam regretted that_a dif- 
ference of opinion fhould appear oa fuch 
an occafion ; but his fentiments were fo ad- 
verfe to fuch a line of policy as that now 
recommended from the throne, and fup- 
ported by the addvefs, that he could net 


refrain from exprefling bis difapprobation 
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of it. ‘The firft objeGtion that ftruck him 
was a marked dereliction of the principles 
on which the war was commenced. hele 
he conceived to be different from thote on 
which all former wars were founded. 
Our exertions, he imagined, were to he di- 
re€ted again the baneful and deftrudtive 
fyftem of the French principles. Nor were 
thefe exertions tu be relaxed until thf 
were obliterattd, and this country ob- 
vioufly fecured againit their influence. 
But, in the preient relative fituation of 
the countries, this felicity was in vain to 
be looked for. 

The piinciple on which the prefent go- 
vernment of France feemed to aé&t, mili- 
tated againit all order and law; nay, 
againft the very exiltence of civilized fo- 
ciety; and he muft regret that fuch a 
fyftem was now recognifed by the lan- 
guage of the throne, and that it was 
propofed to be countenanced by the pro- 
ceedings of that houfe. He would enter 
his proteit againft fuch a proceeding, :ven 
were he fingle on the occafion. [His !ord- 
fhip’s fingle proteft, grounded on the ob- 
jeCtions here ftated, appeared accordingly 
foon after.} Then expreffing his convic- 
tion that no peace could be lafting and 
fecure while the prefent fyftem of France 
exifted, his lordfhip concluded with pro- 
pofing the following amendment : 

¢ That this houfe, ftrongly imprefied with 
the juftice and neceffity of the prefent war, 
carried on for the maintenance of civil and 
moral order in the woild, and for fecuring 
the balance of power'in Europe, and the 
independence of all ttates, will continue to 
give his majefty a vigorous fupport in 
aflerting the general caule of his majefty 
and his allies, and for preferving the good 
faith, dignity and honour of the crown, 
in full affurance that no fteps fha!l be 
taken inconfittent with thofe principles, or 
with the future fafety and profperity of 
thefe kingdoms: and fhould the apparent- 
ly hoftile difpofitions of the court of Ma- 
dijd, inftigated by the mtrigues and me- 
naces of the common enemy, put his 
majefty under the neceffity of repelling 
force by force, his majefty may rely on 
the determination of this houfe to give 
his majefty the mo ample fupport in 
defending, againft every aggreffion, the 
dignity, rights and interetts of the Britifh 
empire.” 

‘The earl of Guilford expreffed his ap- 
probation of that part of the addrefs, which 
ftated the negociation for peace: but de- 
fired that it might not be underflood, that 
he was pledged to allae enclufigns that 
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might be drawn from aggreeing to the 
addvefs, particularly as related to the eff- 
cacy or propriety of certain bills (the tea- 
fon and {edition bills) paffed in the latt 
parliament. 

Lord Grenville obferved, as to what 
had fallen trom a noble earl, that what- 
ever opinions were given by his maiefty’s 
minilters, re‘p+Ging the reftoration of mo- 
. narchy in France, hey had never yet de- 
Claied that, in no cale, they would not 
treat, oreven make peace with her, under 
a republican form of government. He 
did not think that the negociation would 
derogate fiom the honour or independence 
of Great-Britain, or its alles ;, but he 
truited that by fuch means, or by the 
fubequent meafures which fhould be taken 
by minifters, they would arrive at a juit, 
permanent, and honourable peace. 

After fome further debate, earl Fitz- 
william’s amendment was negatived with- 
out a divifion. 

In the houfe of commons, lord Morpeth 
rofe tomove an addrefs to his majefty. A- 
mong other obfervations on the fpeech, he 
remarked, that the prefent profpect of peace 
muft be grateful to all parties; and that 
there now ex:{ted in France a government 
of fuch ftability and permanence, as might 
with fafety be treated with. That fuch a 

ce only as was honourable and per- 
manent would, he triifted, be concluded ; 
and that fhould the French refule to agree 
to fuch a peace, the energy of the country 
would be united againft them. 

Sir William Lowther, in a fhort fpeech, 
feconded the motion: which was accord- 
ingly read by the fpeaker. 

Mr. Fox, in a fpeech of fome length, 
declared the grounds of the affent which 
he propofed that day to give to the addrefs. 
He fet out with declaring his perfect ap- 
probation of that part of the fpeech which 
ftate! the opening a negociation for peace, 
a ftep which he had always recommended. 
© T will not (faid Mr. Fox) fay one word 
about the particular and the fit time for 
fuch a meafure, all times appearing to me 
to be equally wife and falutary for endea- 
Vouring to reftore to the people the bleflings 
of peace. Nor will E 1ecolieét, much lefs 


retaliate, the perfonal inveétives that were - 


thrown out againft mylfelf; that an at- 
tempt to negociate with fuch a people, was 
to lay his majefty’s crown at their feet, 
and that it was a degradation of the 
honour and dignity of Great-Britain :— 
that to propole to gpen a negociation 
was in fact to fue for peace, and that fuch 
conduct was neither dignified nor political, 
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Such was'the language of the laft parlia- 
ment, and fuch was the animadverfion 
made on the advice which I then gave. I 
will content mylelf with repeating what £ 
then faid, that fo propofe a negociation is 
not to fue for peace. It is at every mo- 
ment dignified and proper to ftrive to re- 
ftore the bleflings of peace: and it is 
certainly one thing to propofe a negocia- 
tion in which terms are to be fatrly and 
manfully difcuffed, and another to fue te 
your enemy for peace. 

* He who objects to this diftin&tion, is 
not animeted by that feeling which ought 
ever to be uppermoft in the mind of a 
ftatefmay—an anxious defire of thortening 
the calamity ‘of war, and of paving the 
way, by every practicable means, to that 
defirable end. He ought ever, therefore, 
to make it manifeft in his condué, that 
no career of conquelt, and no reverfe of 
fortune, can divert him from that fingle 
obje&t—a negociation for peace, in pre- 
ference to any other object. I repeat, 
therefore, that [.moft perfeGily and en- 
tirely approve of the prefent meafure, and 
fhall not now mix my affent to that part 
of the addrefs, with any obiervations on 
the tardy and protraéted manner in which 
it has been at length refolved upon.’ 

Mr. Fox then proceeded to ftate fome 
objeftions to particular phrafés in the 
fpeech ; and czclared, that by voting for 
the addrefs, he did not mean to pledge his 
affent to the fvict truth and propriety of 
them, as they might be interpreted. It 
was faid, that his majeity had ufed every 
endeavour to open a negociation. As far 
as might relate to the time elapfed fince 
the laft parliament, Mr. Fox was in- 
clined to take this affertion upon truft. 
He praifed the moderation of the terms in 
which the fpeech was couched, and was 
glad that nothing was repeated as to the 
juitice or neceflity of the war, or of its 
being undertaken in the caufe of religion, 
humanity, and focial order—fuch expref- 
fions had only ferved, when ufed, to irri- 
tate and exa{perate. As to the reflections 
on the flounfhing ftate of our manu- 
faétures, trade, and commerce, and the 
fufficiency of our refources, thefe might 
form the fubje&t of future difcuffion. But 
there was one part of the {peech which 
Mr. Fox thought required peculiar ani- 
madverfion.‘ It is (faid Mr. Fox) that 
part in which we are made to rejoice in 
the general tranquillity of the country, a 
fentiment in which I heartily concur, for 
tranquillity at all times is a moit defnable 
thing ; but when we proceed further, and 
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hear this tranquillity afcribed to the wif- 
dom and energy of the laws, infinuating 
that the laws which were pafied in the latt 
feflion of the laft parliament, have fecured 
to us this tranquillity, and triumphed over 
anarchy and confufion, I muft enter my 
folemn proteit againit the whole of this 
affertion, and againit all fuch affertions. 
I inave never been convinced, that there 
were any perfons in this country, defirous 
of anarchy and confufion, or at leaft that 
there were any number of fuch perfons in 
this country worthy of the attention of 
his majelty, or of this houfe ; but I muft 
folemnly proteft againft the infinuation, 
that it is to the energy of thofe laws that 
we are indebted for the general tranquillity 
that is faid to have reigned ; general tran- 
quillity arifing out of the obedience which 
a rational people cheerfully pay to good 
laws muft always be a fubjeét of real 
rejoicing ; but, if it is meant to be faid, 
that general tranquillity has fprung out 
of the two laws of the laft-feflion of the 
Saft parliament—laws which ought to be 
the obje&t of our terror and abhorrence, 
and which are calculated to excite thefe 
feelings, I cannot rejoice in any fuch tran- 
quillity. 

© Should I be afked, have thefe laws 
produced tranquillity? I anfwer, No: it 
is not in the nature of fuch laws to pro- 
duce tranquillity. ‘Such laws may pro- 
duce a forced quiet, which I confider as 
a real alarm. Do we rejoice in fuch a 
tranquillity, where difcuffion is to be 
ftifled, and men are to brood in fecret 
over the grievances which they feel ?>—No: 
fuch a tranquillity alarms me more than 
tumult. It js a tranquillity which every 
man, who loves freedom ought to fee with 
pain—every man, who loves order, ought 
to fee with terror. To theconftitution no 
man can feel a ftronger attachment than 
myfelf: but I will not {port with the word 
conftitution; I will not ufé the word 
without explaining it:—-My attachment 
is to the ¢onftitution under which I was 
born—under which T was bred—not to 
that of the laft parliament, which did more 
to maim and disfigure the ancient confti- 
tution of England than any former par- 
liament that ever fat within thele walls. 
Let me then, be clearly underitood, that 
I do not join in this infinuation of prailfe 
upon theié abominable laws, nor afetibe 
to them effects to which I believe them 
to be inapplicable. Much as I with for 


a general approbation of the meafure of 

endeavouring to procure peace to this 

country, yet I fhould think it was pure 
7 
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chafed at too dear a rate, if coupled with 
the approbation of thefe abhorrent laws ; 
and I have thought it my duty to fay fo 
much, that my vote might not be mifin- 
terpreted into an acquiefcence of this part 
of the addrefs. 

*I am one of thofe,’ continued Mr. 
Fox, ‘who think that the whole fyftem 
of our foreign politics, on which this 
war was undertaken, has been equally 
faulty. They have run on together in a 
parallel progrefs, and have produced all 
the varied calamities which the people have 
been doomed to fuffer. I think, there- 
fore, that whatever may be the refult of 
the negociation which his majefty has been 
at length advifed to open, whether it fhall 
produce, as I hope it will, the bleffing of 
a f{peedy and a permanent peace, or that 
its object fhall be fruftrated, and that we 
fhall be obliged to continue the war, {till 
it will be the duty of this houfe ferioufly 
to re-confider the fyftem which has pro- 
duced thefe evils, and to devife the means 
of preventing fuch evils in future. Peace, 
I own, to be our great obje&t—the firtt, 
the chief thing to be purfued, and, if 


poffib’. o be obtained :—But whether 
peace » without fuch a review and 
fiith ange of fyitem as may protect 


us in future from fuch calamities, can 
reftore us to our former‘condition, may be 
a matter of doubt. Peace would certainly 
be beneficial even accompanied by the bad 
fyftem that has lately been introduced. 
Peace might enable the people a little 
longer to endure the evils with which that 
fyftem is fraught; it might render it a 
little lefs pernicious on account of the ad- 
vantages which would flow frem the re- 
vival of induitry and trade ; and therefore, 
at all events, let us have peace! Peace at 
all events! But let it be thoroughly un- 
derftood, that in the one cafe it would 
only be a palliative—in the other it would 
be a remedy. Peace, without a change 
in domeftic politicks, might enable the 
people to bear a little longer their burdens, 
but peace with fuch a change would not 
only fet them free, but keep them fo. 
Peace, therefore, fhall have my cordial 
fupport ; and every meafure, like the pie- 
fent, that leads to the defirable event, or 
that makes an opening toward it, ought 
to be received, with unanimity, by all 
defcriptions of men.” 

Mr. Fox continued by making fome 
further obfervations on the language of 
the {peech. He applauded lord Mor- 
peth’s expreffion as to the ftability of the 
French government; and objected partie 
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cularly to what he confidered as a defi- 
cieney in the fpeech, in not direétly na- 
ming The Executive Direftory of the 
French Republic. 

He would not, however, he faid, infiit 
on any amendment; he did not with to 
thwart or embarrafs minifters, or throw 
any check on their conduct; ashe wifhed 
to leave them in poff:ffion of full powers : 
of as full powers as any minifters ought 
to be intrufted with, in order that they 
may carry om the negociation unfhackled 
and unreftrained. He then made fome re- 
marks on the fituation in which Spain and 
Proffia ftood with refpe& to this country ; 
and hoped that the condust of miniftry, 
toward the former, had been as moderate 
and forbearing as was afferted in the {peech. 

Coming further to confider the lubjecé 
of peace, the prefent he allowed was not 
the time for faying any thing on ithe terms 
of it. ‘I have no difficulty (continued 
he) in affering. that there are ftill great 
refoure’s in this country, even in its pre- 
fent ftate, if the peop'e were fairly and 
fully convinced, that the bleflings of peace 
were refufed through the perverfenefs or 
the ambition of France. I have no he- 
fitation in faying that if, after manifeiting 
a difpofition of candour, fimplicity, and 
opennefs, in negociating the terms of a 
peace, it fhould {till appear that they refufe 
,to accede to a jult and reafonable peace, 
we not only fhould find ample refources 
in this country for profecuting the war 
with vigour, but we thould profecute it 
with fuch an unanimity of heart as would 
draw forth all the energy and all the 
valour of the nation.—I fay thus much 
in the contemplation of a clear, candid, 
and manly procedure on the part of our 
minitters; and I have no doubt but I 
fhail be cordially joined by every part of 
the country in this declaration, that if they 
do fo condu& themfelves, they wilk meet 
with univerfal fupport. But on the other 
fide, we ought to negociate in the fpirit 
of great moderation. 

* I have no difficulty in faying, for one, 
that I fhould find much lefs fault if the 
terms of peace be faulty on the fide of 
moderation, than I fhould be inclined to 
do, if faulty in the contrary extreme.— 
To ignominious terms of peace I know 
and believe that this country would never 
be made to {ybm't. But I with it clearly 
to be underftood, that, rather than fup- 
port any minitters in extravagant preten- 
fions, arifing either from the pride of 
tranfint fortune, or from natural arro- 
gance, I woul! be much more difpofed 
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to give my affent to terms that, on a due 
inveftigation of our claims, might be con- 
fidered_ as rather below than above our 
right. The whole of this, however, ought 
to be Jeft to miniiters 5 as not our intereft 
only, but alfo the relative intereft of the 
different powers, are to be affocied by the 
negociation.” 

After beftowing warm praifé on the late 
exeytiogs of the Auftrians; and on the 
brilliant and glorious atchievements of 
gr navy, Mr. Fox concluded nearly in 
he following words : 

* Yet afier all this, the charaSler of the 
peace which we are defirous to obtain, and 
the utmoit we can expeét is, that it fhall 
be folid and of permanent duration ; this, 
I believe, is as high a charagter as the peace 
is likely to deferve. Then what mult be 
the fort of confli&t in which we are en- 
gaged, in which, after a four years’ fuc~ 
celsful exertion of all the fkill, and all 
the valour of our navy, in which they 
have invariably conquered and carried the 
flag of England triumphant toevery quar- 
ter of the world; all our efforts cannot 
produce to us a peace either brilliant of 
glorious, but we muft content curfelves 
with hoping for a peace that may be folid 
and permanent? Muft we not own that 
there is fomething in the caufe in which 
we are engaged radically defective, that 
palfies our efforts, and difappoints our 
ftrength ? That there is fomething which 
demands from‘the common fenfe and from 
the prudence of Englifhmen, a ftrict and 
a rigorous inveftigation, that we may dif- 
cover what this fomething is, not merely 
to retrieve the prefent calamity, but guard 
our offspring againft the error in future ? 
A day will come for fuch a queftion ; and 
I give my affent to the prefent addrefs with- 
out moving any amendment upon the 
points of which I do not cordially ap- 
prove, becaufe when the my of fuch a 
\difcuffion does come, I fhall have an op- 
portunity to mzke the obfervations that 
I think it impostant for the houfe to 
entertain upon thefe points. No great 
diftance of time fhall elapfe before I thall 
think it my duty to bring this matter be- 
fore you, fince I think it of the mof 
effential importance to the well being of 
the country, and to the true fupport and 
dignity of his majefty’s crown, that an 
enquiry into all the caufes which have 
brought the nation into its prefent con- 
dition, and produced the calamities of 
the prefent war, fhould be inftituted ; for 
the purpofe of advifing his maje(ty to make 
a fondamental change in the fytem upon 
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which we have lately ated, both with 
regard to foreign and domeftic policy. 
When this day fhall come, and that I 
fhall move the houfe upon this great and 
conilitutional fubje&t, I fhovld not like 
to be told that I have precluded my(lf 
fsom the difcuflion of thefe topicks, and 
fhut myfelf up fiom enquiring not merely 
into the caufes, but the conduét of the 
war, as well as- into the nature of our 
 domefli¢ misfortunes, by the aflent which 
I had given to the addrefs of this day. 
For th:s reafon, fir, I have thought it ne- 
ceflary to fay fo much; and with this 
referve of freedom for a future day of dif- 
euffion I do not oppofe the addrefs to h's 
majelty upon his fpeech from the throne.” 
The chancellor of the exchequer ex- 
prefled his fatisfaétion at the unanimity, 
which, at a juncture fo critical, would 
mark the deliberations of that houf on 
the important fubjeét under their confi- 
deration; and however he might differ 
from the laft fpeaker, on certain topics, 
he was happy to find that wit! re(pect to 
the great and fubitantial obje&t of the 
addrefs, the propriety of the conduét em- 
ployed to brmg about a folid and durable 
peace—fich a peace as may be confiftent 
with the permanent feeurity and the jult 
pretenfions of the country=—there did not 
tubfift-even the flightett fhade of difference. 
Such a circumstance he confidered as a 
matter of jult pride and of honeft fatis- 
faction. It exhibited the moft decided 
and undeniable proofs that the fteps which 
his majetty has taken toward a negocia- 
tion, that the clear and explicit declaration 
that he has made, are in themflves fo 
unexceptionable, and fo well calculated 
for the end in view, that they muft com- 
mand affent from any man, who retains 
the finalleft cave for the intereft and honour 
of his country. ; 
He looked. with ftill higher fatisfa&tion 
to the concurrence now exprefled in the 
object of the addrefs, as the pledge of ge- 
neral unanimity, and the omen of great 
exertions, !f, unfortunately, that object 
fhould not be obtained. *¢ 1 truft and hope 
(faid Mr. Pitt) that it may not be ne- 
eeflary to have fuch a tett of fincerity ; 
but while we indulge with fatisfaétion 
in the hope of a more favourable ifflue, we 
muft at the faine tme look to the other 
alternative ; we mutt be prepared with ail 
the force of the couniry to fupport the 
profecution of the, conteit if its ccntinu- 
ance fhould be found neceflarv. If the 
unanimity of this day be accompamed 


with fuch views, if it be that {entiment 
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which, on the one hand, is prepared to 
fupport the juft pretenfions and _reafonable 

s of the country; and on the other 
to refift the unjuftifiable demands and ar- 
rogant claims of the enemy, I fhall then 
conlider that unanimity.as the happiett ra 
in the hiltory of the country. 

* With refpect to the other parts of the 
right hon. gentleman's fpeech, they have 
been too Sea diicuffed to be now for- 
gotten. : ‘ 

‘It has been intimated that we muft 
change the whole fyttem of our interior 
policy, which .the’hon. gentleman confi- 
ders as inconfiftent with the conftitution 
of the country. He has reprobated in the 
fevereft terms laws which were pafled du- 
ring the lait parliament, and-which he 
reprefented as pregnant with the moft mif- 
chievous confequences ; and declared that 
he could not fubferibe to any conttruéction 
of that part of his majefty’s fpeech which 
included thofe among the laws, the ener- 
gy and wildom of which had contributed 
to fecure the tranquillity of the country. 
Having made this declaration, it would 
be unfair and uncandid on my part not 
to be equally explicit. I defire no gentle- 
man to vote for the addrefs upon any fuch 
qualification with refpeé to thofe laws. 

© I yn firmly of opinion, that exclufive 
of their influence, the peace of the country 
could not have been fo fuccefsfully main- 
‘tained ; nor can I fufter the fimalleft re- 
proach to fall upon the charaéter of the 
lait parliament, who difplayed their wif- 
dom and their energy in providing a re- 
medy fo fuitable to the alarming nature of 
the crifis. Jf there is any ambiguity in 
the addrefS, with refpeét to thofe laws, it 
is becaufe they are fo confiftent with the 
fpirit of the conftitution which they were 
framed to protest, and fo blended with 
the fyfiem of our jurifprudence, fo con- 
genial. to the practice of former times, and 
fo conform ible even to the letter of former 
a&ts, that it was impoffible to make any 
difcrimination. 

* It is to be recolie&ted, that they were 
pafed in a moment of alarm and turbue 
lence; they have been found _mott ad- 
mirably calculated to meet the emergency 
of thetime. Ihe addrefs does not appor- 
tion with minute exactnefs what degree 
of tranquility we have derived from the 
operation of thcf laws, when blended 
with the conititution, and what we might 
h.ve enjoy d from the influence of laws 
prvioully f.biltmg ; how much we were 
indebted for proteStion to the ancient 
ftven th of the edifice, or to thofe buttreffes 
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that were raifed to fupport it in the mo- 
ment of hurricane. 

© The honourable gentleman has told 
us that we are at lait come to the period 
which he had all along pointed out ; that 
we have now confented to adopr that courle 
which he has uniformly recommended {ince 
the commencement of the contefi—to fend 
a perion to Paris, and to try the effect of 
negociation. But does it follow that the 
meafure was right formerly, becaule it is 
right now? May not a period of four 
years produce many events to juftify a 
change of policy, and to render meafures 
wife and expedient, which at a certain time 
would neither have been prudent nor 
reafonable? Becaufe you do not choofe to 
make _ the day after an unprovoked 
aggrefion, may you not be jultified in 
holding out pacific overtures after a lapfe 
of four years? The argument amounts 
to this, that, either you mui{t make peace 
the day after the aggreflion, or not make 
it all.” 

On the queftion of our refources, Mr. 
Pitt obferved, that they furnifhed a fub- 
ject of peculiar congratulation and well- 
grounded confidence. If the revenue, 
after a four-years’ war, and after all the 
additional burthens which have been im- 
poled, ftill keeps up at the rate of latt 
year, that circumftance is furely no flight 
fource of fatisfaction. ¢ Wih refpeét to 
the ftate of Commerce (he continued), I 
am enabled to fpeak in a very different 
ftrain. Notwithftanding all the embar- 
raffments which it had to encounter, it 
has attained, and ftill continues to enjoy, 
a pitch of unexampled profperity. Thofe 
embarraffments have proceeded trom va- 
rious caufes; the expenfe of the war a- 
broad, and the high price of articles of 
confumption at home; the fituation of 
-_ of the continent, where the markets 

ave been fhut againft us; and even the 
growth of our capital, re-acting upon the 
commerce which occafioned it ; fo that it 


was an equivalent proof, temporary prof-' 


perity was itfelf a caufe of temporary dif- 
tiefs. Of the continuance of this prof- 
perity we have now the beft affurance. 
The ftate of our exports during the latt 
fix months has been equal 10 what they 
have been in the moft flourifhing years of 
peace, and our imports have diminifhed 
in a very {mall proportion from what they 
have been at periods accounted the mott 
profperous. Wnder thefe circumfances, 
whatever temporary embarraflments may 
have arifen, the commercial charaéter of 
the country has loit neither its vigour nor 
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importance. If, fuch has been the ftate 
of things, ata period when the country 
has had to contend for every thing dear 
to it; if, notwithftanding all the obftacles 
which have clogged the machinery, the 
{pring has retained fo much force and 
energy, we may prefume, that if by the 
obttinacy and ambition of the enemy we 
fhould be called to ftil! greater exertions, 
that our refources as yet remain untouched, 
and that we fhall be able to call them 
forth with a degree of concert and effe&t 
worthy of the character of the Britifh na- 
tion, and of the caufe in which they will 
be employed.” 

On the fubje& of peace, Mr. Pitt atked 
what was the reafon why it was likely 
rather to be folid than brilliant? Becauie 
we will not feparate our own greatnefs, 
and our own commerce, from the intereft 
and from the fate of our allies ; becaufe 
we refufe to purchafe peace for ourfelves, 
on any other terms than thofe which will 
fecure the tranquillity of Europe, and 
confider the fituation of Great-Britzin as 
chained to that of the continent, by the 
bands of a liberal and comprehenfive po- 


. a fplendid eulogy on the late fuc- 
ceffes of the imperial arms in Germany ; 
and of the proof they had affordéd of the 
fuperiority of difciplined valour over the 
brutal force which hoped to overwhelm it, 
Mr. Pitt concluded, by obferving that the 
recent example of Germuny had furnifhed 
an illuftrious inftance of fortitude and per- 
feverance, and their fortitude and perfe- 
verance have had their merited “reward. 
Thefe were leffons which this country has 
not to learn. England has never fhown 
itfelf deficient in firmneis and magnani- 
mity : itis unrivalled in refource; it has 
always been foremoft in the career of ho- 
nourable exertion; and it has only to 
maintain its accultomed vigour and per- 
feverance, to effet the reftoration of ge- 
neral tranquillty, upon terms confiftent 
with the dignity of its own character, and 
the fecurity and intereft of Europe. 

After a few words from Mr. Fox, in 
explanation, the addrefs was voted memine 
contradicente. 

For fome days fubfequent to this, the 
attention of the houfe was chiefly taken 
up in the receiving of petitions relative to 
controverted eleétions, reports of com- 
mittees, and other forms preparatory to 
future buiinefs, till Monday, O&ober 17, 
when Mr, ferjeant Adair brought in a 
bill for preventing the imprifonment of 
quakers for the non-payment of tythes, 
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and to make their affirmation valid in 
criminal cafes. This bill had_pailed the 
houfe lat {effions ; but’ had been loft in 
the houfe of lérds, the difcuffion of it 
having bean objefted to in the then ad- 
vanced period of the icflions. 

On Tuéfday the 18th, the houfe having 
yefolved itfelf into a committee on that 
part of his majetly’s fpeech which ttated, 
that the enemy had manifeited an inten- 
tion of making a defcent on this country, 
Mr. Pitt refe, and, after fome p:eliminary 
obfrvations, propofed, that there fhould 
be a levy on all the parifhes in the king- 
dom, of 15,000 men, partly on the tea 
and partly on the land fervice; the latter 
to fill up the fkeletons of the regiments 
lately returned from the continent. 

’ Our navy, he proceeded, was now in 
fuch a profperous condition as to render 
defperate every attempt of the enemy ; 
but it was alfo neceflary that we fhould 
be able to fuftain a landed conteft. He 
did not mean, that a!l the troops for this 
perpole fliould be afually railed and dif- 
ciplined: our preparation, it was to be 
expecled, would be futhicient to defeat the 
defign. It was far from his wifh, there- 
fore, to put the nation to any unneceflary 
expence: much lefS to take the fubjects 
without caufe, trom the labours of com- 
merce, of agriculture, ‘and manufa&ures. 
His ; urpof was to have a large force put 


fucceflively in training, and difciplined in” 


turn, unti{ the whole were qualified for 
military fervice. He thould therefore move 
for a fuppkment levy of militia, to be 
sailed from the different counties, and to 
confiit of fixty thoufand men. Thefe were 
not to be cailed out together, unlefs on 
an occafion of the higheit emergency. “At 
prefent he fhould cnly propoie that one- 
fixth of them, making 10,000, fhould be 
embodied and tained for 20 days. 
 Thefe levies, he obferved, were now 
made in a manner the mott difpropor- 
tionate, from the circumflaitce of the ori- 
ginal aéts having never been revifed. In 
fome counties the proportion was one man 
in feven; while, m, others, the proportion 
was one man only in forty-three. This 
difpropertion it was now propofed to rec- 
t fy, and to make the new levies keep pace 
with the a&tual pepulation ‘Ihe men 
were not to be calied out into fervice, or 
if they were, it was but, for a fhort period. 
The expence of uniforms and accoutre- 
ments would, in this initance, extend 
only to the one fixth in aétual training ; 
but it was obvious that the end would be 
jolt if arms were not provided for them all, 
An ther part of our frength lay in our 
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irregular cavalry, to which the yeomanry 
aflociation had certainly contributed in a 
very high degree. But it was neceffary 
that this force fhould be further increafed. 
The great difficulty of the enemy would 
lie in the importation of cavalry and th ve- 
fore it was the more neceflary tor us to 
increafe our fup.riority in that rep &. 
He did not think that the meafure which 
he had to propofe could be confidered as 
a meafure of feverity, when the call was 
fo impertunate.—The number of horf*s 
not actually employed in agviculture, or 
in bufine!s of real neceflity, amounted to 
200,000. Of thefe, 120,000 were kept 
by one peifon each; but in many in- 
ftances 10, 20, 30, and even more, were 
maintained by a fingle perfon. He did 
not think it unreafonable, in this initance, 
.to propofe, that the perfon keeping ten 
boris" thoald furnith oh one hore and 
horfeman, wiih his accoutrements. If he 
kept more, but fhoit of 20, that he fhould 
furvifh a proportionate fum in money. 
The perfon keeping 20, 30, or 40 hories, 
to furnith two, three, or four horfemen, in 
the fame proportion. If the number of 
horfes kept by the individual was !efs than 
30, he fhould then propofe that thefe 
fhould be a regular clafs, and that each 
clafs fhould fend an horfeman by ballot. 
The men thus furn thed to be immediately 
regimented and officered by the crown. 
There were other objects which pre- 
fented themfelves as likely to prove of 
much ufé, when the objeét was of fo fe- 
srious a nature. There were a clafs of men, 
who, fiom their knowledge of fire arms, 
and their local acquaintance with the 
countiy, were likely to be of much fervice 
—he meant the gamekeepers. He was 
aware that there were many gentlemen 
to whom it m'ght be inconvenient to ferve, 
who took out their deputationsas game- 
keeper. Thefe he thought fhould either 
ferve or find a fubititute; or, he had no 
objeftion that they thould have a previous 
notice, af.er which, if they did not refign 
their depuiation, they thould be ‘compelled 
to feive, 
Mr. Pitt then proceeded to fum up the 
total of troops to be railed, yiz. 
Parifh levies to be divided between the 
land and fea fervice 


[ 15,000 
Militia (fupplementa! ) 60,009 
Cavalry == - 20,000 
Gamekeeperg + - 7,000 

Total 102,000 


After fome oppofition from Mr. Sheri- 
dan and Mr. Fox, this refolution, and all 
the others, were unanimoufly carried. 
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On the PROGRESSIVE Errects of the Frencu Revo.urion. 


The following Article is feleBed from a Pamphlet juft publifhed by the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke, entitled, ‘ Two Letters addrejed to a Member of the prefent 


Parliament, on the Propofals for. Peace 


with the Regicide Direory of France.’ 


‘Tt exbidits fuch a PiGure of the depraved State of Morals azd Manners, and, 
confequently, of the deplorable State of Society, in that unhappy Country, as 


(whatever may be i:s Coxnexion with 
Peace or War) ougt to operate, from 


refpe? to the great Queftion concerning 
every facred and endearing Cinfidera- 


tion, as a falutary Warning to this, and every Country, where the Government 
of Laws and of genuine Freedom is ftill happily predominant: 


A GovERNMENT of the nature of that 
fet up at our very door has never been 
hitherto feen, or even imagined, in Eu- 
rope. What our relation to it will be 
cannot be judged by other relations. It 
is a ferious thing to have a connexion with 
a people, who live only under pofitive, 
arbitrary, and changeable inftitutions ; 
and thofe n # perfeéted nor fupplied, nor 
explained, by any common acknowledged 
rule of moral fcience. I remember that 
in one of my Jaft converfations with the 
late lord Camden, we were truck much 
in the fame manner with the abolition in 
France of the law, as a f{cience of metho- 
dized and artificial equity. France, fince 
her revolution, is under the fway of a feét, 
whofe leaders have deliberately, at one 
ftroke, demolifhed the whoie body of that 
jurifprudence which France had pretty 
nearly in common with other civilized 
countries. In that jurifprudence were 
contained the ei me ts and principles of 
the law of nations, the great ligament of 
mankind. With the law they have of 
courte deftroyed all feminaries in which 
jurifprudenge was taught, as wel] as all 
the corporations eftapiithed for its con- 
fervaton. Ihave not heardeof any coun- 
try, whether in Europe or Afia, or even* 
in Afiica on this fide of Mount Atlas, 
which is wholly without fome fuch col- 
leges and {uch corporations, except France. 
No man, in a public or private concern, 
can divine by what rule or principle her 
judginents are to be direéted ; nor is there 
to be tound a proteffor in any univertity, . 


* Nothing could be more folemn than 


or a praftitioner in any court, who will 
hazard an opinion of what is or is not law 
in France, in any cafe whatever. They 
have not only annulled all their old trea- 
ties ; but they have renounced the law of 
nations from whence treaties have their 
force. With a’ fixed defign they have 
outlawed themfelves, and to their power 
outlawed all orher nations. 

Inftead of the religion and the law by 
which they were in a great politic com- 
munion with a Chriftian world, they have 
conftruted their republic on three bafes, 
all fundamentally oppofite to thofe on 
which the communities of Europe are 
built. Its foundation is laid in regicide ; 
in jacobinifm ; and in atheifm; and it 
has joined to thofe principles, a body of 
fyitematic manners which fecures their 
operation. 

If I am afked how I would be under- 
ftood in the ufe of thefe terms, regicide, 
jacobinifm, atheifm, and a fyftem of cor- 
refpondent manners and their eftablifh- 
ment, I will tell you. 

T call a commonwealth regicide, which 
lays it down as a fixed law of nature, and 
a fundamental right of man, that all go- 
vernment, not being a democracy, is an 
ufurpation *. That all kings, as fuch, 
are ufurpers ; 2nd for being kings, may 
and ought to be put to death, with their 
wives, families, and adherents. Thecom- 
monwealth which aéts uniformly upon thofe 
principles; and which after abolithing 
every feltival of religion, choofes themott 
flagrant aét of a murderous regicide trea- 


their promulgation of this principle as a 


preamble to the deftruétive code of their famous articles for the decompofition of foe 
¢iety into whatever country they fhould enter, ‘ La Convention Nationale, aprés avoir 
entendu le rapport de fes Comittés de Finances, de la guerre, et diplomatiques réunis, 
fidelle au principe de fouverainté de peuples qui ne lui permet pas de reconnoitre aucune 
iflitution qui y porte aiteinte, ©c. Decret fur le Rapport de Cambon, December 18, 
3792, and fee the fubfequent procldmation, di 
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fon for a feat of eternal commemoration, 
and which forces afl her people to obferve 
it—This T call regicide by eftablifhment. 
Jacobinifm is the revolt of the enter- 
prifing talents of a country againft its 
property. When private men form them- 
feives into affociations for the purpofe of 
deitroying the pre-exifting laws and in- 
ftitutions of their country; when: they 
fecure to themfelves an army by dividing 
among the people of no. property, the 
eftates of the ancient and lawful pro- 


' prietors : when a ftate recognizes thofe 


a&s ; when it does not make confifca- 
tions for crimes, but makes crimes for 
confifcations ; when it has its principal 
ftrength, and all its refources in fuch fa 
violation of property; when it ftands 
chiefly upon fuch a violation ; maffacring 
by judgments, or otherwife, thofe who 
make any ftruggle for their old legal 
government, and their legal, hereditary, 
or acquired poffeffions—I call this ja- 
cobinijm by cftablifhment. 

I call it athei/m by eftablifoment, when 
any ftate, as fuch, fhall not acknowledge 
the exiftence of God as a moral governor 
of the world ; when it fhall offer to him 
no religious or moral worfhip ;—when it 
fhall abolith the Chriftian religion by a 
regular decree ;—when it fhall perfecute 
with a cold, unrelenting, fteady cruelty, 
by every mode of confifcation, imprifon- 
ment, exile, and death, all its minifters ; 
—when it fhall generally fhut up, or pull 
down, churches ; when the few buildings 
which remain of this kind fhall be opened 
only for the purpofe of making a profane 
apotheofis of monfters, whofe vices and 
trimes have no parallel among men, and 
whom all other men ¢onfider as objects of 
general deteftation, and the feverett ani- 
madverfion of law. When, in the place 
of that religion of focial benevolence, and 
of individual felf-denial, in mockery of 
all religion, they inftitute impious, blaf- 
phemous, indecent theatric ries, in ho- 
nour of their vitiated, perverted reafon, 
and ereét altars to the perfonification of 
their own corrupted and bloody republic 5 


,—when fchools and feminaries are found- 


ed at public expence to poifon mankind, 
from generation to generation, with the 
horribie maxims of this impiety ;—when 
wearied out with incefiant martyrdom, 
and the cries of a people hungeving and 
thirfting for religion, they permit if, only 
as a tolerated eviimI call this athei/m by 
chablifbment. 

When to thefe eftablifhments of regi- 
cide, of jacobinifm, and of atheifn, you 


add the corre/pondent fyftem of manners, 
no doubt can be left on the mind of a 
thinking man, concerning their deter- 
mined hoftility to the human race. Man- 
ners are of more importance than laws. 
Upon them, in a great meafure the laws 
depend. The law touches us but here 
and there, and now and then. Manners 
are what vex or footh, .corrupt or purify, 
exalt or debafe, barbarize or refine us, by 
a conftant, fteady, uniform, infenfible 
operation, like that of the air we breathe 
in. ‘They give their whole form and co- 
lour to our lives. According to their 
quality, they aid morals, they fupply 
them, or they totally deftroy them. Of 
this the new French legiflators were aware ; 
therefore, with the fame method, and un- 
der the fame authority, they fettled a 
fyitem of manners, the moft licentious, 
proftitute, and abandoned that ever has 
been known, and at the fame time the 
moft coarfe, rude, favage, and ferocious. 
Nothing in the revolution, no, not to a 
phrafe or a geftare, not to Whe fafhion of a 
hat or a fhoe, was left to accident. All 
has been the refult of defign ; al! has been 
matter of inftitution. No mechanical 
means could be devifed in favour of this 
incredible fyitem of wickednefs and vice, 
that has not beenemployed. The nobleft 
patiions, the love of glory, the love of 
country, have been debauched into means 
of its prefervation and its propagation. 
All forts of fhews and exhibitions calcu- 
lated to inflame and vitiate the imagina- 
tion, and pervert the moral fenfe, have 
been contrived. ‘They have fometimes 
brought forth five or fix hundred drunken 
women, calling at the bar of the affembly 
for the blood of their own chiidren, as 
being royalitts or conftitutionahifts. Some- 
times they have got a body of wretches, 
calling themfelves fathers, to demand the 
murder ot their fons ; boafting that Rome 
had but one Brutus, but that they could 
fhew five hundred. There were inftances, 
in which they inverted, and retaliated the 
impiety, and produced fons, who called 
for the execution of their parents. The 
foundation of their republic is laid in mo- 
raj paradoxes. Their patriotifm is always 
prodigy. All thefe inttances to be found 
in hittory, whether real or fabulous, of a 
doubttul public {pirit, at which morality 
is perplexed, reafon is ftaggered, and 
from which affrighted nature recoils, are 
their choten, and almoft fole examples for 
the infiruétion of their youth. ' 

The whole drift of thei inftitution ‘is 
contrary to that of the wile legiflators of 
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all countries, who aimed at improving in- 
fiinéts into morals, and at grafting the 
virtues on the ftock of the natural affec- 
tions. They, on the contrary, have o- 
mitted no pains to eradicate every henevo- 
lent and noble propenfity in the mind of 
men. In their culture it is a rule always 
to graft virtues on vices. They think 
every thing unworthy of the name of 
public virtue, unlefs it indicates violence 
on the private All their new inftitutions 
{and wirh them every thing is new) ftrike 
at the root of our foctal nature. Other 
legifjators, knowing that marrage is the 
origin of all relaiions, and confequently 
the firft element of all duties, have en- 
deavoured, by every art, to make it facred. 
The chriftan réligion, by confining it 
to the pairs, and by rendering that relation 
indiffoluble, has, by thefe two things, 
done more toward the ‘peace, happinefs, 
fettlement, and civilization of the world, 
than by any other part in this whole fcheme 
of Divine wifdom. The dire&t contrary 
courfe has been taken in the fynagogue 
of Antichrift, I meas in that sn and 
manufactory of all evil, the feé which 
predominated in the conftituent affembly 
of 1789. Thofe monfters emp!oyed the 
fame, or greater induitry, to delacrate and 
degrade that ftate, which other legiflators 
have ufed to render it holy and honourable. 
By a ftrange, uncalled for declaration, 
they pronounced, that marriage was no 
beyer than a common, civil contraét. It 
was one of their ordinary tricks, to put 
their fentiments into the mouths of cer- 
tain perfonated charaéters, which they 
theatiically exhibited at the bar of what 
ought to be a ferious aflembly. One of 
thefe was brought out in the figuie of a 
prottitute, wham they called by the af- 
feéted name of ‘a mother without being 
a wife.” This creature they made to call 
for a repeal of the incapacities, which in 
civilized itates are put upon battards. The 
proftitutes of the affembly gave to this 
their puppet the fanétion of their greater 
impudence. In confequence of the prin- 
ciples laid down, and the manners au- 
thorifed, baftards were rot long after put 
on the footing of the iflue of lawful 
unions. Proceeding in the fpirit of the 
firt authors of the coniftitution, fucceeding 
aflemblies went the full length of the prin- 
ciple, and gave a licence to divoice at 
the mere pleafure of either party, and at 
a month's notice. With them the matri- 
monial connexion is brought into fo de- 
graded a ftate of concubinage, that, I be- 
eve, none of the wretches in Londox, 
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who keep warehoufes of infamy, would 
give out one of their vidlims to private 
cullody on fo fhort and infolent a tenure. 
There was indeed a kind of profligate 
equity in thus giving to women the fame 
licentious power. The reafon they af- 
figned was as infamous as the aét; de- 
claring that women had been too Jon: 

under the tyranny of parents and of huts 
bands. It is not neceffary to obferve 
upon the horrible con{equences of taking 
one half of the fpecies whoily out of the 
guardianfhip and protection of the other. 

The practice of divoice, though in fome 
countries permitted, has been difcouraged 
in all. In the Ealt, polygamy and divorce 
are in difcredit ; and the manners correét 
the laws. In Rome, while Rome was 
in it’s integrity, the few caufes allowed 
for divorce amounted in effect to a prohi- 
bition. They were only three. The ar- 
bitrary was totally excluded ; and accord- 
ingly fome hundreds of years pafled, with 
out a fingle example of that kind. When 
manners were corrupted, the. laws were 
relaxed ; as the later always follow the 
former, when they are not able to regulate 
them, or to vanquifh them. Of this 
circumftance the legiflators of vice and 
crime were pleafed to take notice, as an 
inducement to adopt their regulation; 
holding out an hope, that the permiffioa 
would as rarely be made ufe of. T' 
knew the contrary to be true; and they 
had taken good care, that the laws fhould 
be well feconded by the manners. Their 
law of divorce, like all their laws, had 
not for it’s objeét the relief of domeftic 
uneafinefs, but the total corruption of all 
morals, the total difconneétion of fociab 
life. 

It is a matter of curiofity to obferve the 
operation of this encouragement to dif- 
order. . I have before me the Paris paper, 
correfpondent to the ufval regifter of births, 
marriages, and deaths. Divorce, hap- 
pily, is no regular head of regittry among 
civilized nations. With the Jacobins it 
is remarkable, that divorce is not only a 
regular head, but it has the poft of ho- 
nour. It occupies the firlt place in the 
lift. In the thyce firft months of the year 
1793, the number of divorces in that city 
amounted to 562. The marriages were 
1785; fo that the proportion of divorces 
to marriages was not much lefs than one 
to three ; a thing unexampled, I believe, 
among mankind. I caufed an enquiry 
to be made at Doftor’s Commons, con- 
cerning the number of divorces; and 
found, that al! the divorces (which, ex- 
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cept by fpecial aét of parliament, are fe- 


parations, and not proper divorces) did 
not amount in all thofe courts, and in an 
hundred years, to much more than one 
fifth of thofe that pafled, in the fingle city 
of Paris, in three months. I followed 
up the enquiry relative to that city through 
feveral of the fubfequent months until ! 
was tired, and found the proportYons fill 
the fame. Since then I have heard that 
they have declared for a revifal of thefe 
laws: but I know of nothing done, It 
appears as if the contraét that renovates 
the world was under no law at all. From 
this we may take our eftimate of the ha- 
voce that has been made through all the 
relations of life. With the Jacobins of 
France, vague intercourle is without re- 
proach ; marriage is reduced to the vileft 
‘concubinage ; children are encouraged to 
cut the throats of their parents ; mothers 
are taught that tendernefs is no part of 
their chara&ter ; and to demonttrate their 
attachment to their party, that they ought 
to make no fcruple to rake with their 
bloody hands in the bowels of thofe who 
came from their own. 

To all this let us join the practice of 
cannibalifm, with which, in the proper 
terms, and with the greateft truth, their 
feveral fa€tions accufe each other. By 


cannibalifm, 1 mean their devgurirg, as 


a nutriment of their ferocity, fome part of 
the bodies of thofe they have murdered ; 
their drinking the blood of their victims, 
and forcing the victims themfeives to drink 
the blood of their kindred flaughtered be- 
fore their faces. By cannibalifm, I mean 
alfo to fignify all they namelefs, unmanly, 
and abominable infults on the bodies of 
thofe they flaughter. 

As to thofe whom they fuffer to die a 
naturat death, they do not permit them 
to enjoy the laft_confolations of mankind, 
or thofe rites of fepulrure, which indicate 
hope, and which meer nature has taught 
to mankind in all countries, to foothe the 
afflictions, and to cover the infirmity of 
mortal condition. They difgrace men in 
the entry into life; they vitiate and enflave 
them through the whole courfe of it; and 
they deprive them of al! comfort at the 
conclufion of their difhonourea and de- 
praved exiftence. Endegvouring to per- 
fuade the people that they are no better 
than beaits, the whole body of their in- 
ftitu'ion tends to make them. beatts of 
prey, furious and favage. For this pur- 
pole the active part of them is difiplined 
into a fe:ecity which has no parallel. Lo 
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this ferocity there is joined not one of the 
rude, unfathioned virtues, which accom- 
pany the vices, where the whole are left 
to grow up‘ together in the ranknefs of 
unculiivated nature. But nothing is left 
to nature in thew fyftems. 

The whole body of this new fcheme of 
manners in fupport of the new fcheme of 
politics, I confider as a ftrong and dccifive 
proof ofsdetermined ambition and fyitema- 
tic hotility. I defy the moft refining 
ingenuity to invent any other caulé for 
the total departure of the jacobin repub- 
lic from every one of the ideas and ufages, 
religious, legal, moral, or focial, of this 
civilized world, and for her tearing her- 
felf fiom its communion with fuch ftudied 
violence, but from a formed refolution of 
keeping no terms with that world. It 
has not been, as has been falfely and in- 
fiduoufly reprefented, that thefe mifcreants 
had only broke with their old government, 
They made a {chifm with the whole uni- 
verfe ; and that fchifm extended to almoft 
every thing; great and fmal!l. For one, 
I with, fince it is gone thus far, that the 
breach had been fo complete, as to make 
all intercourfe impracticable ; but partly 
by accident, partly by defign, partly from 
the refiftaisce of the matter, enough is left 
to preferve intercourfe, while amity is 
deftroyed or corrupted in its principle. 

This violent breach of the community 
of Europe, we muft conclude to have 
been made (even if they had not ex- 
prefsly declared it over and over again) 
either to force mankind into an adoption 
of their fyftem, or to live in perpetual 
enmity with a community the moft potent 
we have ever known. Can any perfon 
imagine, that in offering to mankind this 
defperate alternative, there is no -indica- 
tion of a hoftile mind, becaufe men iff 
pofleffion of the ruling authority are fup- 
pofed to have a right to aét without co- 
ercion in their own terrtories? As to the 
right of men to a&t any where according 
to their pleafure, without any moral tic, 
no fuch right exifts, Men are never in 
a ftate of total independence of each other. 
It is not the condition of our nature: 
nor is it conceivable how any man can 
purfue a confiderable courfe of ation 
without its having fome effeét upon others 5 
or, of courfe, without producing fome 
degree of retponfibility for his conduél. 
The Atuations in which men relatively 
ftand produce the rules and principles of 
that :elpontibility, and afford direétions to 
prudence in exaéting ite 
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The Avpress of Mr. Fuftice Rooke to the Jury, at the Old Bailey, 
on Friday Oftober 16, in fumming up ‘the Evidence on the Trial of 
John Sellers, Elifabeth Jones, azd Richard Footner, for the Mur- 


der of Mr. Thomas Yates. - 


dt was eur Intention to give a particular Account of this Trial; bat having 
already flated the Subfance of the mcelanchely Affair (fee Pages 147 and 220) 
ae now think it will be fuficicnt to give the Summing up of the Evidence 
by the learned Fucge, in the follocving Addvefs to the Fury, from which it 
will clear'y appear what Points of the Evidence afefed the Verdi@ that was 


Liven. 


Gertlemen of the Jury, 

HIs is an mdi@ment againt the three 
prifoners, John Selles, Elifabeth 
Jones, and Richard Footner; and the 
indictment ftates, that John Sellers has 
murdered Thomas Yates, by fhooting 
him with a piftol; and that Elifabeth 
Jones and Richard Footner were prefent, 
aiding and abetting at that murder. The 
queftion for you to try, therefore, will 
be, whether Sellers is guilty cf having 
wilfully fhot Thomas Yates, and whether 
thefe perfons, Elifabeth Jones and Richard 
Footner were, at the time of committing 
the murder, at the time of the killing, either 
actually, or by any rule of law, conftruc- 
tively prefent when he w-s fo killed? In 
order to clear this cafe of any doubt in 
point of law, I thall firit ftate to you 
what I take the law of the cafe to be, 
and then you will be better enabled to 
apply the facts to that law. I take it to 
be clear, that whoever had the title to 
this houfe. Mr. Yates, at this time, hav- 
ing bern in the real joint pofleffion, or 
permiflive poffeflion by biméeif, and his 
fervani being there (to fay nothing of the 
wife) if he took a walk in the garden, 
and they thought proper to boit him out, 
if he attempted, by any force of break- 
ing the windows, to get in again, he was 
juitiiable in fo doing ; and if any perfon 
has wantonly: fhot him in that attempt, 
he is guilty of murder. ‘That law I have 
not a doubt about ; that Mr. Yates him- 
felf feems to have a right to come in—he 
had never quitted the Whole prem 'fes— 
was gone ou: to walk in the garden, and 
-had (from being in what fome of the wit- 
n:fles call, a joint poffeifion, and others 
Speak of, as a permiffive poffefiion) a right 
to come into the houfe again when his 
fervant affitted him; and if Sellers wil- 
fully thot at him, he is guilty of mirder. 
That is the principal point, and if you 


fhould think that Sellers has done an a&, 
which either amoun's to murder or man- 
flaughter, then you will have to confider 
whether Jones or Footner were abetting 
Sellers at the time he committed the faét. 
Now this I fhould hold to be abetting, 
that if they faw Mr. Yates coming into 
the houfe, and to!ld Sellers to go down 
with a loaded pittol and fhoot him, and 
fay, don’t let him come in, they being in 
the houfe, and telling him to do that, 
would, in my opinicn, be guilty as abet- 
tors, and would have a fufficient con- 
ftructive prefence to warrant their being 
found guilty upon the allegations of this 
indi&tment. This I ftate only as gene- 
ral law: it will be neceffary for you now 
to attend to the fas, as the witneffes have 
proved them, and tlen it will be for you 
to fee whether this p'ftol was fired wil- 
fully or accidentally: if wilfully, it is 
murder, if accidentally, it is manflaughter 5 
and then you will have to pronounce how 
far Jones and Footner have been abettors 
in the killing. 

{Here the learned judge fummed up the 
evidence on both fides]. 

This is the. whole of the evidence on 
the one fide and on the other, and now to 
app'y that evidence to the cafes of the 
different perfons: El:fabeth Jones and 
Richard Footner are charged then with 
being prefent, and aiding and abetting 
Sellers at the time he fired off this piftol. 
There is no dire&t evidence of their being 
prefent, of their having counfelled him, 
or having had any thing to do with h'm. 
On the contrary, there is very ftrong evt~ 
dence in favour of both of them. ‘There 
is evidence in favour of Jones, that at the 
very firft fight of the piftols the faid the 
would rather leave the houfe than they 
fhould be there; and that it was not 
till her attorney and Sellers had inter- 
pofed, and affured her that the need not 
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be alarmed, that fhe would confent to 
the piftols being fuffered to Ray: afte 
that, it feems mils Jones and Footner ex- 
peéted that there would be perfons come 
on the part of Mr. Yates into the hout: 
on Monday, and thought it neceflary, 
together with Sellers, to keep thofe per- 
fons out, to prevent Mr. Yates from 
turning the tables upon them and turning 
them out; and, they for that purpofe, 
locked ail the doors with Seller’s affiit- 
ance. There is no pofitive evidence as to 
what they did at the time this unhappy 
man, Mr. Yatea, was en‘eavouring to 
get into the houle, there being no po- 
fuive evidence of that fort, and the ttory 
teld by Mary Thompfon not being that 
which warrants us in forming a rigid 
prejudice again mifs Jones and Footner, 
it appears but juitice for us to fay that 
they tpeak the truth in their defence, when 
they fay, ‘ they did not know the piftols 
were loaded ;” and Footner, ¢ that he knew 
nothing of the matter till he heard the 
p-fol fixed’ If you are of that opinion 
you cannot conclude that they were pre- 
tent enher by legal confiruction, or ac- 
tually at the time the pifiel was fired ; 
und, therefore, as ‘o them, it feems you 
wit! have very good ground to acquit them 
as being acceffaries, aiding, and abet - 
tng in this act of fhooting ; and [ think 
it beft to difpor® of them firfl, becaufle 
then it will have Sellers’ cafe to be con- 
fidered wholly by it&lf, fubeci to your 
jadgments. { think you will do no in- 
juitice to your country, but rather juitice, 
if you acquit Jones and Footner of being 
accefiaries; there is hardly evidence to 
diaw a conclufion that muft affeét their 
‘ves, if they are found guiliy. Then, 
as to Sellers, the great point is, whether 
vhis piftol went off by accident or defign 5 
he had no previous malice againit the 
deceafed mott clearly ; he knew nothing 
of the deceated till he was invited into the 
houte of Mr. Yates and Mifs Jones by 
the recommendation of Mr. Beard, and 
Mr. Biggs ; and when he came into the 
houfe he tells you, that Mr. Yates be- 
haved with a degree of great violence, and 
he was advifed by thofe to whom he 
thought proper to refer, to have piftols for 
his defence. So far then it feems thefe 
arms «were brought 'into the houfe to pro- 
tet this man and mifS Jones, again{t any 
violence that Mr. Yates (whole temper 
was violent) might ufe againtt them 3 and 
that the pitto!s were brought in for that 
purpok 3 but the piftols are brought in 
unloaded. Scllers, therefore, at some time 
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or other (and we are not informed when) 
mutt have loaded them. One of them is 
loaded at this hour ; and he acknowledged 
it was loaded with ball ; he knew there- 
fore at the time he took that piftol up, that 
it was loaded with ball. We have no 
evidence to contradié&t him, -as to his 
taking this piftol up upon the impulfe of 
the moment; but.when a man takes up fo 
dyeadful a weapon as that upon the im- 
pulfe of the moment, without a provoca- 
tion, it will not jui:fy him in any im- 
proper ule he may make of that piftol. 
He knew it was loaded, and he took it up 
upon the impullfe of the moment, becaufe 
he underitood Mr. Yates was forcing his 
way in'othe houfe. He was advifed, and 
they all agreed, if they could get’ Mr. 
Yates into the garden they would keep 
him there till the lawyers of both parties 
met, which was expected in the evening. 
Mr. Yates had clearly a right to come 
into that howfe again, and any perfon who 
{topped Mr. Yates from coming into that 
howe was a trefpafler, for he was only 
coming out of the garden, fome faying it 
was a joint and others a permiffive pof- 
feffion, Well then, this was a fort of 
peliellion the attorney had told them in 
potut of policy they were to deprive them 
of; but the attorney was not fo wife as 
to advile them not to detain him from that 
pofleffion by the means of deadly weapons ; 
but he takes up this weapon, and he 
comes down {tars; no provocation was 
given to him; he fees Mr. Yates in a 
very helplefs. fate, endeavouring to get 
in at the window; he tells Mr. Yates 
© he mutt not come in.” Mr. Yates is 
frightened and retreated, and in the time 
ef retreating the pittol goes off. It may 
be faid in Seilers’ fuvour, that he fired it 
upon a retreating and not upon an ad- 
vanc'ag man. That circumitance is in 
his favour. It is fad by Mr. Sellers, that 
Mr, Yates touched the piftol, and fo gave 
the jar; itis pofitively faid by the girl, that 
Nir. Yates did not touch the piftol, nor cou!d 
touch the p'ftol; and the converfation be- 
tween Mr. Yates and Sellers in the garden, 
if you believe the witnefs, is, that he afked 
whether they were in the aé& of a fcuffle at 
the time the p:ftol went off; he faid ¢ no, 
no ;’ but when he afked him if he thought 
the piftol was fired off malicioufly,; Mr. 
Yates faid, in that very awful moment, 
* yes, yes.” Whether he would conticer 
the turning afide a piftol a fcuffle or not, 
is for you to turn in your own minds. 
You have heard what the g'r! fays now, 
that he put forth his hand, and he could 
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not touch the piftol. Upon her depofi- 
tion before the coroner fhe fays this, that 
Mr. Yates put out one of his hands to 
puth away the piftol, When it immediately 
went off and thot him; fhe does not fay 
in that, whether he touched the p'ttol or 
not; but before the magiitrate fhe fays 
Mr. Yates put his hand toward the pittol 
to puth it away, and did puth it a little 
afide, and that then Sellers fired the piftol 
off. ‘The girl, therefore, has varied in 
her teftimony before the magifirate from 
the teftimony that the hag given this day ; 
fhe has faid at one time that he did touch 
the piftol, and at another time that he did 
not; the fays to-day he did not ; it can- 
not be imputed to any thing but error and 
miflake in the girl; for fhe has told her 
ftory with great fimplicity, but it may be 
that her recolleétion is not perfe&t. Mr. 
Yates has fsid that he was fhot mali- 
cioufly ; on the other hand, Sellers fays, 
that Mr. Yates touched the piftol, jarred 
it in his hand, and that was the occa- 
fion of its going off. If you are of 
op'nion that that was really the cafe, and 
that the piftol went off by accident, then 
I think you ought to find Sellers guilty 
of manflaughter only; if you think it 
went off wilfully, I think it is a murder 
of an atrocious nature. There are a few 
circumitances to be obferved upon ex- 
clufive of the a&t of the piltol itfeif, that 
where a piftol does go off by accident, it 
is natural for a perfon to fay immediately, 
it went off by accident ; but he only fays, 
he is not hurt, he is not hurt, and does 
not feem to be aware that he has done any 
mifchief, nor does he before the deceafed 
in the garden fay it was an accident, 
though he does fay fo to a witnels after- 
wards ; he does not te!l Mr. Yates fo, 
he only afks him forg'venefs 3 but the 
time to have obferved that fhould have 
been the very inflant, and that in the 
hearing of Mary Thompfon ; that being 
the cafe you witl take that circumitance 
into your confideration and fee how far 
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it fhould weigh in deciding upon his guilt, 
had not the girl ftood contradicted by 
herfelf, upon the circumftance of the piftol 
not,yhaving been touched by Mr. Yates ; 
fhe fays one time he did touch the pistol, 
at another time he did not touch the pitol ; 
but I mult obferve thia, that this pittol 
mut have been extremely carelelsly uled 
by Sellers; he ‘muit have cocked it be- 
fove he went down, unlefs he was cock- 
ing it at the time; if he carried it down 
cocked at the time, he ought to have 
been very careful not to have put that 
piel fo near Mr. Yates as to endanger 
his life; but that is a mpatter perhaps 
that will affect the degree of guilt as to 
the punifhment, if you find him guilty 
of manfl:ughter ; then here is a circuni- 
ftance that will lead you to decide whe- 
ther the piftol was fired off accidentally 
or wilfully. If upon the whole you think 
it was fired off wilful'y, you will find 
Sellers guilty of the murder; if upon 
the other hand you think there is not evi- 
dence fufficient to lead you to fay he fired 
off this piftol, wilfully, but accidentally, 
there being no pofitive and direét proof 
that it was fired wilfully, you will find 
him guilty of manflaughter only; and 
you willaemember this, that in a doubtful 
cafe, the character of a man ought al- 
ways to weigh and ftand him in good 
fteai; and if a man ‘has, during his 
whole life, as was ftated by fome of the 
witnefles ever fince 1772, for 24 years; 
fays another for 20 years; favs another 
he has been uniformly marked for his hu- 
manity and the mildnefs of his difpot:- 
tion; it is a ftrong circumftance to we gh 
in a doubtful cafe in the m2n’s fate. You 
will therefore fay, under all thefe c’rcum- 
ft.nces, whether you think there is evi- 
dence fufficient to believe he fired it wil- 
fully; if you think fo, you will find him 
guilty of a mceft ferious murder; if you* 
think he fired it accidentally, you will 
find him guilty of manilaughter, and lets 
than that you cannot find him guilty of. 


, ue fenfive, betwe 
Treaty of ALLIANCE, Offenfive, and Defenfive, between France 
and Spain. 


7 HE executive direfory of the French 

~ tepubtic and his catholic majefty, the 
king of Spain, animated with the defire of 
drawing {till clofer the bonds of amity 
and good underftanding happily re-cfta- 
blifhed between France and Spaia, by the 
treaty of peace concluded at Bafle on the 
4th Thermidor, the third year of the re- 


public, the 22d of July 1795, have re- 
folved to form a treaty of alliance, offen- 
five and defenfive, with refpect to every 
objet which may have relation to the 
commerce and common defence of the two 
nations ; and they have charged with this 
Important negociation, and given full pow- 
ers, the french xepublic to citizen Domi- 
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nique Catherine Perignon, general of di- 
vifion of the armies of french republic, 
and ambaffador from the republic to his 
catholic majefy the king of Spain; and 
his catholic maefty the king of Spain to 
his excellency don Manuel de Godoi, &c. 
prince of the peace, duke of Alcudia, &c. 
who, after communicating and exchanging 
t eir fu'l powers, have agreed to the fol- 
lowing articles : 

Art. I, There hall ext in perpetuity 
an off nfive and defenfive alliance between 
the french republic and his catholic majeity 
the king of spain, 

II. ‘Phe two contracting powers mu- 
tually (guarantee without referve or excep- 
tion, in the moft pofitive and abfolute 
manner, all the territorial ftates, iflands, 
and places which they poffefs refpectively ; 
and thould either of the two amie cae 
after, under any pretext whatever, be at- 
tacked, the other promifes and engages to 
affiit with its good offices, and, on de- 
mand, to grant fuch aid as thall be ftipu- 
lated in the following articles. 

III. Within the {pace of three months 
from the time when aid ihall be demanded, 
the power on whom the demand hall be 
made fha'l have ready for the ufe of the 
power demanding, fifteen fhips of the line, 
of which thee fhall be 3 dockets, or of 
$0 guns, and 12 of 70 or 72; fix frigates 
of proportionate force, and corvettes, or 
light veffels, all equipped, armed, and 
victualled for fix months, and fitted out 
for a year. This naval force fhall be 
atembled by the power of which aid is 
demanded, in fach of its ports as thall be 
pointed out by the other power. 

IV. In cafe the power demanding fuc- 
cour fhould judge necefwy, at the com- 
meucement of hol'liues, to require one 
haif the aid to which it had a right to 
by the preceding article, it may at any 
ether period of the campaign demand the 
remaining half; which fhall be furnifhed 
ia the fame manner, and within the fame 
time as the former, reckoning from the 
time of the new deman:i. 

V. The power from which aid hall 
be demanded fha!l in like manner, within 
thiee months, reckoning from the time 
the demand fhall be made, furnith eic hteen 
thoufand infantry, and fix thoufand ca- 
valry, with a pioportionate train of ar- 
tillry, to be employed either in Europe, 
or for the defence vf the colonies, which 
the cont acting powers poflefs in th: Gulf 
of Mexico.. 

Vi. The power making the demand 
fhall have permifion to fend one or more 


commiffioners to afcertain. whether _ the 
power on which the demand is made is 
t.king the neceffary meafures to have the 
ftipulated land or naval force ready by the 
time preferibed. 

VII. Thefe fuccours fhall be entirely 
at the difpofition of the requiring power, 
which fall leave them in the ports of 
the territory of the power required, cr em- 
ploy them in fuch exyeditions as fhall be 
deemed proper, without being held to give 
an account cf the motives that fhall have 


_ determined it. 


VIII. The demand which one of the 
powers hall make of the fuccour ftipu- 
lated by the preceding articles, fhall be 
fufficient to prove the neceffity of fuch 
fuccours, a fhill impofe on the other 
power the obligation of difpofing of them 
without its being neceffary to enter into any 
difcuffion relative to the queftion, whether 
the war which it propofes be offenfive or 
defenfive; and without any explanation 
whatever being demanded, which might 
tend to elude the moft {peedy and exact 
accomplifhment of what is Hipulated. 

1X. The troops and thips required fhall 
remain at the difpofal of the demanding 
party, during the war, without being in 
any cafe maintained at its experce. ‘The 

arty on whom the demand fhall have been 
made fhall fupport them wherever its ally 
wifhes that they fhould a&. It is, how- 
ever, provided, that as long as fuch t oops 
or fhips fhall remain upon the territory, 
or in the ports of the demanding party, 
the latter thall furnifh them with whaiever 
is neceffary out of its magazines and ar- 
fenals, in the fame minner and at the 
fame price as to its own troops and thips. 

X. The party on whom the demand 
fhal! have heen mide, fhall make up its 
quota of fhips and of troops, as foon «s 
any lofs fhall have been futtajned by 
them % 

XI. If the above fucccurs fhould prove 
infufficient, the contracting partics fhall 
put in adtivity the greatelt force poillible 
by fea and land againtt the enemy of the 
power atticked, which fhall ufe the faid 
forces either by combining them, or mak - 
ing them ast feparately, according as the 
plan fhall have been concerted between 
them. 

XII. The fuccours ftipulated by the 
preceding articles fhall be furnithed in all 
wars which the contra&ting parties may 
have to carzy on, even in thoi in which 
one of the partics fhould not be imme- 
diately interefted, but fhould a& as a fim- 
ple auxiliary. : 
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XIII. In cafe the motives to hoftility 
fhouid be common to both parties, and 
they thould declare war by common ac- 
cord againt one or more powers, the above 
lintitstions fall not takegp!ace, and the 
two contrasting parties fhail a& againit 
the common encmy with the whole of 
their forces by fea and- land, and hall 
concert plans te dir:ct them againft the 
moit vulnerable points, either feparately 
or togettxr. They oblige themfeives alfo 
in this cafe to treat of peace only by com- 
mon accord, that each may obtain due and 
proper fatisfaction, 

XIV. In cafe one power fhould a& as 
auxiliary, the power which fhal!l have 
been attacked may ‘reat of peace feparately, 
but in a manner that not only no prejudice 
may refult to the auxiliary power, but 
even that the treaty may turn as much as 
poffib'e to its divect advantage. For this 
purpofe the auxiliary power fhall have the 
knowledge «f the manner and time agreed 
upon for opening and carrying on the 
negociation. ~ 

XV. A treaty of commerce fhall be 
concluded upon a footing the moft equi- 
table and mutually advantageous, which 
thal] infure to each, with i's ally, a mark- 
ed preference for the produc: of its foil 
and manufa&tures, or at leat advantages 
equal to thofe which the moft favoured 
nations enjoy. 
from this time, to make a common caufe 
in order to reprefs- and annihilate the 
maxiins (adopted by whatever other coun- 
try) inimical to their principls, to the 
fecurity of the neutral’ faz, and to the 


ConTINENTAL ADVICES, 


From the London Gazette, O&tober 1. 
, Leplig, Sept. 18. 

AN eftafette from Ratifbon is juft ar- 

rived at this place, informing us, that 
on the ith inff. the Auftrian generals 
Frolich and the prince Furfienberg had 
made afuccefsful attack on the enemy’s 
forces aflembled near Munich, and forced 
them to a prec’pitate retreat, with the lofs 
of about 2000 killed and wounded, and 
of 1500 taken prifoners. This vi&tory 


was chiefly decided by a fkilful manoeuvre - 


of general Hotze, in confequence of which 
he had effe&ted a_paflage over the Danube, 
near Donawerth, with a confiderable body 
of Imperial troops, with whom he attacked 
moft vigoroufly the French corps befieging 
Ingo!ftadt, and obliged them to raile the 
fiege with great lofs, 
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refpe&t which is due to it, as well as to 
re-eftablith the colonial fytem of Spain 
upon the footing on which it exifted, or 
ought to have exited, according to for- 
mer treaties. 

XVI. The capacity and juri@lition of 
confuls fhall be fetiled and regulated by a 
particular agreement, till which time they 
thall remain upon the prefent footing. * 

XVII. To avoid all difputes between 
the two powers, they fhall occupy them- 
felves without delay with the explanation 
and afcertaining the 7th article of the 
treaty of Bafle concerning the frontiers, 
according to the inftruétions, plans, and 
memorials which fhall be cé:mmunicated 
through the medium of the fame plenipo- 
tentiaries who negociate this treaty. . 

XVIII. England being the only power 
againit which Spain has dire&t complaints, 
the prefent alltance fhall only take effedt 
againft her during the prefent war, and 
Spain fha!l remain neuter with refpeét to 
other powers armed againft the republic. 

XIX. The ratification of the prefent 
treaty fhall be exchanged in one month 
from its fignature. 

Done at St. Ildephonfo, 2 Fruétidor, 
Auguit 19, 4th year of the republic, 
one and indivifible. 

(Signed) 

PerIGNON and Prince DE La Paz, 


The two powers engage’ The directory figned this treaty the 12, 


FruQtidor, 29th Auguft. 
LEVELLIZRE LEPAUX, prefident. 
The above treaty was ratified by the 
council of ancients on the 12th of Sep~ 
tember. 


from the London Gazettes, 


From the London Gazette, O&ober 18. 


Downing-ftreet, O&. 18. Difpatches, 
of which the following are copies, have 
been received from captain Anfruther and 
Robert Craufurd, efg; by the right ho- 
nourable lord Grenville, his majetty’s prin- 
cipal fecietary of ftate for foreign affairs. 


Head Quarters of His Royal Highnes 
the Archduke Charles, Haen, Sep- 
tember 19, 1796. 


My lord, 


His royal highnefs the archduke leav- 
ing a confiderable corps in referve at Win- 
decken, marched with the main body on 
the 12th to Friedberg. From thence ge- 
neral Kray pufhed on with a ftrong ad- 
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vanced guard toward Wetzlar, on the 
approach of which the encmy abandoned 
the town, and took po on the heights 
behind it. General Hotze wes detached 
at the fame tine toward Weilbourz, but 
was not able to make him(clf matter of 
the place. 

His royal highnefs, whofe chief ope- 
rations feemed hitherto to be direSted on 
Weizlar, now turned to the left, and 
following the great road to Limbours, 
encamped on the 14th inft. near Weyer. 
His obje& was to form a junétion with 
the corps under general Nev, which was 
advaneing frpm Schwalback, and to en- 
deavour to _ asi the centre of the 
enemy’s line at the points of Limbourg, 
and Dietz, while genera! Kray turned 
it by the left from Wetzlar, and general 
Milius kept in check the right, pofled near 
Naffau. 

On advancing to reconnoitre the enemy, 
his roy2] highnets found him very advan- 
tageoufly poited, and a confiderab e force 
on the heights in front of Limbourg ; and 
as from the reports received from the 
advanced corps there was every occafion 
to believe that he meant to difpute the 
paflage of the Lahn, it was judged ad- 
vifeable to defer the attack til the co-ope- 
ration of general Neu was more cettain, 
and till the referve, which was now or- 
dered up from Windecken, fhould arvive. 

Early on the 16th his royal highnefs 
advanced againit the front of the enemy’s 
pofition, while general Neu, from: Kir- 
berg, turned it. The enemy, who faw 
himfelf in danger of being cut off, abin- 
doned the heights with precipitation, and 
being c'ofely purfned, was obliged to tuke 
thelter behind the Lahn, ieaving the Auf- 
trians matters of Dietz and Limbourg. 
The tirailleurs defended themfelves, how- 
ever, in the fuburbs cf the latter, with 
fo much obitinacy that night came on 
before it was poffible to d'fodge them. 

From the refiftance made at Limbourg 
the archduke was in hoses that the ensmy 
meant to rifque #n action in the pofition 
of Hadamar, and in confequence the whole 
army aflembled before day-break on the 
37th between Dietz and Limbourg, from 
which points it was determined that a ge- 
neral attack fhould be mide. A vay 
thick mift, which prevailed in the morn- 
ing, prevented the trocps advancing {> 
early as was intended; and when it cleared 
away the enemy was ften m full retreat, 
and alyeady at fuch a diftance as to leave 
no hope of bringing him to aétion. He 
abundened fucecifively, in the cour of 


the day, all his pofts cn the Lahn, thof 
of the left and centre retiring toward the 
Sieg ; and the divifion of the right, and 
the corps which blockaded Ehrenbreitftein, 
throwing themfelves into the Yete de Pont 
at Neuwred, and the entrenchments on the 
left bank of the Rhine. 

No time was lott by the different Auf- 
trian coips in pafiing the Lahn in puar- 
fuit of the enemy. General Kray was, 
on the agth, at Herboon, and pufhes on 
toward Dellenbourg and Siegen. The 
advanced guard of his royal highnets’ 
column ts this day at Hochftebach, in the 
dire&tion of Alte-Kirck, and general Neu 
is in the neighbourhood of Neuwied. The 
pins which the enemy have betlowed in 
fortifying the latter place, preiént diffi- 
culties which it will perhaps require time 
to overcome, but which, in the mean time, 
will not in any degree retard the progrefs 
of the army. 

The feeble refiftance which the French 
have made in a poft fo important and fo 
advantageous as that behind the Lahn, 
and which they certainly had refolved to 
defend, confirms, in the ftrongeft manner, 
the reprefentation which J-have had the 
honour of making to your lordth'p of the 
fituation of their army. Diforders of every 
kind have arifn to fuch a height among 
them that Jourdan thought it neceflary to 
demand extraordinary and unlimited pow- 
ers of the direStory, withcut which it 
would be impoMble for him to reftore 
dicipl ne and fubordination, This re- 
qrelt_ was not only refufed by the di- 
reStory, but he himfeif is removed from 
the command, which is conferred on 
BournonviJle. This circum ftance has add- 
ed much to the difcontent of all clafles in 
the amy. A number of the officers of 
the hig heft rank and reputation have given 
in their refignations, and the deferiion 
among the foldiery is prodigious. Under 
the‘e circumftances, it is rather to be withed 
than expected, that the enemy may at- 
tempt to make another ftand on this fide 
of the Rhine. 

I feel infinite fatisfaQion in being able 
to ftate to your lordthip, that from the 
favourable accounts received of the fitua- 
tion of colonel Craufurd, there is every 
reafon to ho:e that he wi!l be enabled to 
re(ume the functions of this miffion much 
fooner than was at frit expected. 

I have the honour to be, &c. * 


(Signed) 
Rovert ANSTRUTHER, 
Captain 3d Guards. 
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Head Quarters of His Royal Highnefs 
the Archduke Charles, Haen, Sep- 
tember 20, 1796. 

My lord, 

A REPORT is juft received from lieu- 
tenant-general Hotze, in which he fates, 
that in advancing yefterday evening to- 
ward Hochitebach, he found means to 
bring on a ferious affair with the rear 
guard of the enemy, which terminated 
entirely in favour of the Autirians. 

Marceau, general of a divilion, and 
diftinguithed among the French for his 
activity and enterprize, is wounded and 
taken prifoner. His two aides de cmp 
have fhared the fame fate, and his adju- 
tant-general was left dead on the field. A 
confiderable number of interior Officers 
and privates are l:kewife brought in. 

The enemy continues his retreat with 
the utmoft precipivation. It is generaliy 
fuppofed, however, that he will affemble 
his whole force in the ftrong pofition of 
Ukareth, and there make another ftand. 

This has induced the archduke to bring 
nearer to the main body the corps under 
general’ Kray, who, in confequence, en- 
camps to day at Hackenburz. His royal 


highnefs will be this evening at Walrode, 
and the advanced guard of general Hotze 
is pufhed on to Altenkirchen and Wey- 


erbufch. 

A confiderable corps, drawn from the 
garifons of Manheim, and Philipfburg, 
and reinforced by the detachment of ca- 
valry under count Meerfeldt, has ad- 
vanced into the margraviat of Baden, and 
has met with much fuccefs. They have 
furprized and difperfed the corps which 
the enemy had left in that eguntry, have 
made a number of prifoners, and taken 
or deftroyed a quantity of baggage and 
ammunition. 

Accounts are received of the cperations 
of general La Tour down to the r4qth 
infant, by which it appears that general 
Moreau quitted his poiition on the left 
bank of the Yier on the roth and sith 
infant. General La Tour foliowed him 
clofely, and was on the 12th at Piaffen- 
hoven. As general Moreau feemed to 
direct his march toward Neuburg, where 
it was fuppofed he would repafs the Da- 
nube, general Nauendorff croffed the river 
below that plice, in order to watch his 
motions; and on the 14th engaged a fe- 
rious affair with his rear guard, im which 
the Auitrians tock one piece of cannon, and 
upward of a thoufand prifoners. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, 
Captain 3d Guards. 
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Head Quarters of His Royai Highnefs 
the Archduke Charles, Wemheim, 
eptember 28, 1796. 
My !ord, 

In my difpatch cf the 2oth inft. I had 
the honour of mentioning to your lordthip* 
the idea which prevailed that the enemy 
intended making a itand in_ the pofition 
of Ukerath. On the 2tft, however, po- 
fitive information was received, that only 
a rear guard remained on the Sieg, the 
main body having taken the direétion of 
Duffeldorf, while two divifions of the 
right wing had actually crofled the Rhine 
at Bonn. 

The archduke now faw himfelf at li- 
berty to undertake the projected opera- 
tion toward the Upper Khine, and he 
loft not a moment in making the neceflary 
arrangements for that purpole. 

Lieutenant-general Wefnech, who com- 
mands the army deftined for the defence 
of the Lahn, received orders to advance 
on the 22d to Ukerath and the Sigs, and 
at the fame time his royal highnefs began 
his march toward the Meya. He crefied 
that river on the 25th inftant, and, leaving 
a confiderable referve cantoned between 
Mayntz and Frankfort, proceeds to the 
Upper Rhine. 

The lateft reports from lieutenant-ge- 
neral Petrafch, after mentioning a hum- 
ber of fuccefsful expeditions, in which 
the lofs of the enemy had been very con- 
fiderable, {tate the unfortunate iffue of an 
attempt made on Kell on the 17th inf. 
The attack took place in two columns, 
and was at firft compietely fuccefsful. 
The French were driven from the town 
and fort with great lofs, and forced to 
take refuge on the other fide of the Rhine. 
Unluckily, the commanding officer of one 
of the Aautftrian columns was killed, and 
that of the other taken prifoner during the 
affair, and the troops, deprived of their 
leaders, fell into the greateft confufion ; 
while the French, having received a re- 
inforcement from Strafbourg, paffed the 
biidge, which the Auftrians had neglected 
to dettioy, and, falling on them before 
they could be brought into any degree of 
order, drove them in their turn from the 
pott which they had {0 gallantly carried. 

Lieutenant-general Petrafch, after an 
unfuccefSful effort to difledge the enemy, 
retired to his pofition at Bi‘choffsheim ; 
and leaving a detachment to obferve Kell, 
and guard the pafs of the Kniebis and the 
valley of the Keutzig, he marched with 
the reft of his. corps toward Stutgard, 
where his van guard would arrive on the 
24th initant, ® 








; 
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By reports from general La Tour, it 
zppears that Moreau, who, as I had the 
honour of mentioning to your lordship, 
had retreated from the Yier, behind the 
Leck, made a forward movement on the 
27th inftant, drove in the Auftnan out- 
pots, and extended hinifelf as far as 
Landfberg on the Leck. 

General Frolig, delcending the Hler, 
eccupied on the 17th Immenttatt and 
Keinpen, and on the sgth advanced to 
Iiny, where he complete y defeated the 
enemy, made 500 prifoners, and difperfed 
the reft of the corps in the woods ; and 
thus the right of Moreau was completeiy 
uncovered. z 

Genrral Nauendorff, in the mean time, 
had advanced with a confiderable corps 
to Nordlingen, from whence he took pof- 
feffion, on the 2oth, of Donauwert and 
the Schellenberg. His parties extend to 
Dillingen, Ulm and Gemund, from 
whence he had put hmfelf in conneétion 
with the light troops of general Petrafch 
at Conftadt. 

Under thefe circumftances, Moreau felt 
the neceffity of a retreat. In the night of 
the 20th he repaffed the Leck at Augi- 
bourg and Rain; on the 22d his head 
quarters were at Weiflenhom, and he had 
eccupied Ulm, which was commanded 
by general Nauendorff. General La Tour 
had crofled the Leck on the 22d, and his 
advanced guard was at Weithinger. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 
RosErT ANSTRUTHER, 
Captain 3d Guards. 


Head Quarters of the Archduke Charles 
of Auttria, Schwetzingen, Septem- 
ber 30, 1796. j 

I nave the honour to inform your 
lordthip, that general Mcreau, after aban- 
doning his pofitions on the Leck, direéted 
his retveat, with a very confiderable part 
of the army, toward Ulm. 

Six ‘commiffaries, and all the people 
belonging to the bread department, were 
taken, on the 22d inftant, upon the roads 
leading from Ulm toward Conftadt and 
Stutgard. They had been fent forward 
to prepare bread, at the two laiter places, 
for four divifions of general Moreau’s 
army ;. from which circumttances, as well 
as from other intelligence, it was evident, 
that his intention was to crofs the Danube 
at Ulm, and retreat by Stutgard and Con- 
ftadt toward Kehl. But major-general 
Nauendorf, advancing from the ne'gh- 
bourhood of Nordlingen, arrived before 

9° 


Ulm time enough to fruftrate general 
Moreau’s defign, fo that when, on the 
23d, a ftrong column of the enemy de- 
filed out of the town, they found the 
heights, commanding the road toward 
Stutgard, already occupied, and did not 
attempt te force them. The next day 
general Nauendoif made his advanced 
guard (under major geveral O'Reilly) at- 
tack this corps, and drove it back io the 
gates of Ulm. 

The enemy, finding hmflf thus pre- 
vented from executing his intended march 
to Confladt and Stutgard, dhandoned Uim 
on the 26th inttant, leaving in it a large 
magazine and a confiderable number of 
his pontoons, and proceeded along the 
left bank of the Denube as far as Erbach, 
where he again crofled the river, and di- 
rected his retreat (as it is fuppofed) to- 
ward the foreft towns. 

General Nauendorf marched on the 27th 
by Blauberen toward Tubingen, where 
he would come into communication with 
major-general Mileerfeldt, who* was at 
Heckingen. F 

Lieutenant-general Petrafch, after being 
informed of the enemy’s having been tru- 
{trated in his attempt to retreat by Stut- 
gard, dire&ted his march by Horb toward 
Villingen ; a detachment from his corps, 
under colonel D’Afpre, occupying the 
Knieby and the Valley of Kinfig, the 
Rench, and the Marg. A coeps that had 
been detached by general Moreau to re- 
inforce the poft of Kehl, had attempted 
to force the Kinfig Valley, but was re- 
pulfed, and obliged to retreat by Frey- 
burg. 

Generals Petrafch, Meerfeldt, and Nau- 
endorf, in immediate and clofe co-opera- 
tion with each other, wiil endeavour to 
fall upon the left flank of general Moreau’s 
retreat, while general La ‘Tour purfues 
him in front, and generag Frolich pretles 
on his right. 

General Neu has lately driven back the 
enemy's pofts near Mayence, and taken 
a confiderable number of prifoners. 

General Bourncnville is arrived as com- 
mander in chief of the French army of the 
Sambre and Meule, in place of general 
Jourdan ; bur he has not yet attempted to 
advance. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 


Ropert CRAUFURD. 


Wilhelmfbad, September 21. A report 
of geneial Moreau’s directing his retreat 
through Franconia, in order to form a 
jun&ion with Jourdan by Fulda, proves 
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to have been induftrioufly fpread with a 
defign to create alarm, but Was, neverthe- 
lefs, founded on the circumftance of the 
enemy's having pufhed a corps of cavalry 
as far as Aichftadt. 

The aéts of licentious barbarity that 
have lately been: committed by the enemy, 
even exceed every thing we have heard of 
their cruelty before. Numbers of villages 
~ have been burnt, not in the way of pu- 
nifhment, or to retard the purfuit of the 
conqueror, but merely from the delight 
they feem to take in wickednefs, as they 
frequently went out of their road to fet fire 
to them. 

Leipfig, September 23. The fituation 
of the enemy's army, commanded by ge- 
neral Moreau, is now fuch as to give no 
farther apprehenfion whatever as to the 
fecurity of the whole circle of Franconia, 
and alfo of a great part of that of Suabia ; 

neral Nauvendorf having, by his dif- 

rent movements, obtained in thofe parts 


a decided faperiority of pofition over that 


‘the environs of Donnawert, Au 
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of theenemy. General Moreau’s neat in 

urg 
and Ulm, is in fuch confufion and terrors 
that they have nothing left but to feek 
how toeffect their retreat over the Rhine. 
The Imperial troops have taken pofleffion 
of Stutgardt and Conftadt, and extend 
themfelves all along the Upper Rhine to 
Stallhoffen, and even fo far as to Kehl. 
All accounts received from thofe parts are 
filled with particulars relative to the cap- 
ture of different French commiffaries, to- 
gether with their plunder and booty in 
money and other obje&s of value, by the 
advanced Auftrian troops. In this they 
are moft eagerly fupported by the peafants 
of thofe countries, who vie cne with a- 
nother in difcovering every thing concealed 
by the enemy, and alfo in icading the 


Imperial troops through all difficult paf- 
fages; by all which means.a great num- 
ber of the French fall daily into the hands 
of their purfuers. 


Naval. INTELLIGENCE, from the London Gazettes. 


Admiralty Office, Oftober 15. 


Extraé&t of a Letter from Captain Mowat, 
* of his Majelty’s Ship Affiftance, dated 
. Halifax, Sept. 14, to Mr. Nepean. 


I HAVE ‘to acquaint you; for the informa- 
tion of my lords commiffioners of the 
admiralty, that on the 28th of laft month, 
about four leagues #88 from Cape Henry, 
the Thifbe, who had been fent to look out 
in the ENE quarter, a little after five in 
the morning made the fignal for three 
ftrange fhips being in the ESE. The 
Bermuda, who had been in chace of a 
brig the evewing before in that quarter, 
and who was feven or eight miles nearer 
the ftrange fhips than any of the fquadron, 
the Thifbe excepted, repeated or made the 
fignal that the thips feen were enemy's 
fhips ; upon which the admiral immedi- 
ately made the fignal for a general chace. 
The fquadron was then compofed of the 
flag-thip, the Affiftance, Thetis, Thitbe, 
Topaze, and Bermuda. So very light 
was the breeze, and withal partial, that 
the fhips did not fteer for fome time. The 
Topaze was the firft that had ‘the breeze, 
the Thetis, being at fome diftance from 
her, was the next, and the flag-fhip foon 
after; the Affiftance, being to leeward 


and aftern, did not obey her helm before 
the Topaze was eight or nine miles ad- 
vanced, thé Thetis and Refolution about 
half that diftance. The fquadron con-, 
tinued in purfuit, and about half paft five 
in the evening, the Topaze brought the 
neareft fhip to a&tion, upon which the re- 
turned a broadfide and hauled down her 
colours.-The Bermuda being near, bore 
down to the prize, and the Affiftance’s 
fignal was made to take poffeffion of her. 
The a and the frigates, without a 
moment’s lofs of time, continued in chace 
of the other two frigates. “The admiral’s 
verbal meffage to me, by captain Max« 
tone, was to proceed to Halifax with the 
= Upon my taking poffeffion of her, 

found her to be I’Elifabeth, mounting 
36 guns, 24. twelve pounders on her main 
deck, and 12 nines on her quarter deck 
and forecaftle, a large fhip, faid to be 
about 1000 tons. : 


The following captures from the French 
are likewife announced in the Gazettes : 
L’Indemnit€ privateer of ten guns. 
L’Aétive French privateer of fix guns. 
L’Phenix privateer of four guns. 
L’Ariel privateer of twelve guns. 


Pp 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 
Paris, Ogtober 5. ' 
T HE direétory has pubtifhed the fol- 
lowing note : 
' © An olicial note, dated from Welt- 
minfter, the 21ft of September, 1796, 
(Old Style) 3 Vendemiaire, fifth year, 
- remitted the gth of this month to the mi- 
nifter of foreign affairs, and by him pre- 
fented to the dire&tory, defires paffparts 
for an envoy from the Britith cabinet, who 
#s to come to France to make overtures of 
peace.—The executive directory forthwith 
made a decree, charging the minifter of 
foreign affairs to deliver the paffports de- 
fired to the envoy of England, who will 
be invefled with fuil powers, not only to 
prepare and negociate a peace between 
the French republic and Great Britain, 
but to conclude it definitively between the 
two powers.—If then, theEnglifh govern. 
ment, is fincere; if this proceeding, hike 
all thofe which fhe has made, up to this 
time upon this point, does not tend merely 
to make the world believe’that the carries 
on the war relu&tantly, in order to have the 
pretext to require fupplies which the Eng- 
“tith people ives them {pend with regret— 
if this governmient abjures an unjuit has 
tied, it the opens her ear to the voice of 
humanity, if fhe yields to the with of 
the nation, whole intereft and welfare are 
entrufted to her, the peace will experience 
neither delay nor obftacle. 
Extra& from the official Journal le 
Reda&teur, 


GENOA. 


Genoa, Sept.6. Three Englith vef- 
fels, upon going out of the port, carried 
eff from the ‘neighbouring St. Pierre 
d’Arena, a French gun-boat, having on 
board two pieces of cannon and warlike 
ammunition for the army of Italy. 

This attempt, committed under the 


HISTORICAL 


OcTOBER 5. 
I N the London Gazette of this evening 
is an order of council, revoking the two 
orders in council of the 3tl of September 
[ See page 218} on account of the Dutch 
having prohibited the importation of Bri- 
tith goods in neutral bottoms. 
OCTOBER 7. 
At the quarter feffions held this day, 
for the county of Surry, Elifabeth Hale, 
4 


batteries of the town, excited the ftrongeft 
indignation in the French. ‘They precipi- 
tately entered a canoe fent into port by a 
Britith hip of the line, in prefence of the 
Genoefe guard, who fhould have main- 
tained order without coming to aétion— 
but they fired thrice at a brave French 
enfign, and he was killed. 

The colleges and the leffer council, upon 
being informed of thefe events by the 
French ambaffador, decreed, that all the 
ports of the republic of Genoa fhould be 
fhut againft the Englith ; and that their 
merchantmen thould be fequeftered. 

The government by no means hefitated 
in this inftance, to give the fatisfaction to 
which the French republic was entitled. 


PoMERANIA. 


Memel, Sept. 30. A light houfe has 
been lately erected at this place, and was 
opened on the rft inftant. It ftands on 
the NE or Courland fide of the entrance 
into the harbour, on an eminence, round 
in form, and planted with various fhrubs, 
thirty feet higher than, and five hundred 
paces diftant from, the furface of the fea ; 
and it is, in itfelf, feventy-five feet high, 
with its end fronting Nw. 

The apparatus confifts of five large, 
and four leffer concave mirrors, with as 
many large candles, and a double patent 
lamp ; and the light may be feen at all 
points of the compals from s to NE to the 
diftance of about thirteen Britifh miles. 

Ships having the light-houfe sz, dif- 
tance about two miles, will find good an- 
chorage ground in ten fathom foundings. 

When the light has been approached to 
within the diltance of about four miles, it 
bears the appearance of the blaze of a coal 
fire ; and of three miles, of a rifing full 
moon; but at the diftance of about two 
miles the feparate light of each refractor 
may be clearly diftinguifhed.—L. Gaz. 


CHRONICLE. 


pin-header, was put to the bar, on the 
profecution of the parifh of St. Mary 
Magdalen, Bermondfey, for affaulting 
and beating two female children, her ap- 
prentices— Jane Bray and Sophia Ingram. 
Jane Bray depofed,- that fhe was bound 
to the prifoner as an apprentice, on the 
sth of April laft. The prifoner, for a 
little while, ufed them very well, but, 
after fom: time, bega. to beat and kick 
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them about, and would drag them up and 
down ftairs, making ufe of the moft hor- 
rible expreffions. She always kept a rod 
foaking in brine, with which fhe ufed to 
beat them on their bare fkin, when they 
were undreffed to go to hed: if fhe could 
not find the rod immediately, fhe would 
beat them with her fift, and fometimes 
with the kettle ladle. They both did as 
much work as they could ; but their mif- 
trefs made them begin at four o'clock in 
the morning, and continue clofe at it till 
ten or_eleven at night, always beating 
them for no particular caufe, and very 
frequently going out without leaving them 
either dinner or fupper. They never had 
a bellyful : fometimes they had nothing 
all day long, but fix potatoes and a little 
falt for their dinner. Ann Harland ferved 
her apprenticefhip to Hale, and wrought 
there three or four weeks with the children. 
She defcribed them as very good girls, but 
rather weakly ; and faid they earned their 
miftrefs. from 1s. to 14d. daily, which 
was as much as fhe could do when fhe had 
ferved twelve months of her time. She 
cogroborated the evidence of the child, as 
to the beating and hours of labour, which, 
the faid, were unufually long, as the cuf- 
tom of the trade is to work only twelve 
hours. Catharine Heman worked alfo 
for Hale, and generally carried her work 
home to the fhop. On calling one day, 
the miftrefs was out, as fhe learned from 
the children, drinking. When fhe came 
to the door, and knocked, the children 
begged her, for God's fake, to go to the 
door, as their miftrefs would knock them 
down as foon as flie came in. The wit- 
nefs accordingly went to the door, and as 
foon as the prifoner was admitted, the 
knocked the witnefs down, Shen then 
went down ftairs, and brought up a board, 
with which fhe beat the children very fe- 
verely. Bray had a large lump on her 
fhoulder ; and the little girl Ingram’s 
arms and hands were fo bruifed by con- 
tinual beating, as to be {carce able to hold 
her work.—The beadle of Bermondiey 
depofed, that he found the children ttray- 
ing in the ftreet, between nine and ten at 
night. He took them home to the pri- 
foner. On his going to leave them there, 
the children cried, and faid they fhould 
be murdered. The miftrefs then faid the 
would not take them in at all, as that was 
the cafe. He then took them to the matter 
of the workhoufe ; and the parifh, much to 
their credit, inftituted the prefented pro- 
fecution, ‘Tine ‘evidence is given as it re- 
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lates to both, though the affaults were 
tried feparately, as the fame witneffes 
were on both. Jane Bray, the.eldeft, is 
only eleven years of age, and Sophia In- 
gram, the youngeft, is but nine years old. 
The jury found the prifoner guilty of both 
indistments ; and the chairman paffed 
fentence, that fhe fhould pay a fine of 
3s. 4d. and be imprifoned in the houfe of 
correétion fix months for each offence. ° 
OcTOBER 8. 

William Swift, aged ninety-three, for 
an affault and an attempt to ravifh a young 
girl, has been fentenced, at York feffions, 
to be imprifoned and kept to hard labour 
for two years. 

OCTOBER 12. 

By an order of council this day, an 
embargo is laid on all the fhips belonging 
to the republic of Genoa. See page 298. 

OCTOBER 14. 

Yefterday, a court of common-council 
was held at Guildhall, when Mr. Hodg- 
fon informed the court, that fince he in- 
tended to bring his motion forward re- 
fpefting an addrefS and petition to his 
majefty, relative to the prefent calamitous 
fituation of the nation, praying him to 
difmifs his minifters from his prelence and 


_ councils for ever—his majelty’s {peech 


fully expreffed ali he withed to explain in 
his addrefs, and he begged leave to with- 
draw the fame, which was to have been 
feconded by Mr. Waithman, .who was of 
the fame opinion. 

Mr. Deputy Leekey and Mr. Kemble 
gave it as+their opinion, that the court be- 
ing in poffeflion of the motion, they had 
a right to difpote of it; they then moved 
the fame, and Mr. Birch moved an a- 
mendment, by leaving out all the words 
after the word ¢ That,” and dubitituting 
© a dutiful and loyal addrefs be prefented 
to his majefty, mott humbly to expref$ 
our gratetul thanks for his moft gracious 
communication to both houfes of parlia- 
ment, of his intentions to fend a perfon to 
Paris with powers to negociate a peace in 
general, and to exprefs our moft fanguine 
hopes that the meafures may tend to an 
honourable and folid peace for Great Bri- 
tain and her allies. —To congratulate his 
majefty on the general attachment of his 
people to the Bvitith conftitution, and on 
the energy and wifdom of the eftabuthed 
laws, which have repreffed the endeavours 
of thofe who withed to introduce anarchy 
and confulion over the couatry. To ailure 
his majelty, that if the event ofthe nego- 
ciation prove ineffectual, and fruftrate his 

Pp. 
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endeavours to maintain and fecure for the 
future the general tranquillity, the court 
will, to the utmotft of their power, fup- 
port andeaffitt his majefly to oppofe, with 
increafed.aCtivity, the further efforts with 
which‘this kingdom may have to contend, 
as the only manner of obtaining, at a fu- 
ture period, the fubttantial peace we have 
all fo great a right to expect.” 

The amendment was feconded by Mr. 
Powell, and after a long debate was car- 
ried, the numbers being as follows: for 
the amendment 114; againft it 14. 

OCTOBER 20. 

A cireumftance occurred at the mayor's 
dinner at Bath, which refle&ts much ho- 
nour on the police of that city, and the 
prodent conduét of its inhabitants. Great 
qnantities of meat being taken away un- 
touched from the tables, fome gentlemen 
were obferving what a feaft it would be to 
the poor people at the prifon ; upon which 
the mayor informed the company, that he 
had the day before made inquiry at the 
gaol, and found the’ keeper its only in- 
habitant, thee being not a fingle felon or 
debtor in it. 

' OCTOBER 27. 

Vefterday, the lord-mayor, accompani- 
ed by the ‘aldermen Le Mefurier, Clark, 
fir James Sanderfon, fir Benjamin Ham- 
mett, fir J. Eamer, Newman, Boydell, 
Anderfon, Lufhington, the two fheriffs, 
recorder, and other city officers, and a- 
bout fifty of the common-council, were 
introduced to the king at St. James’, and 
prefented the city addrefs.—After receiv- 
yng the addrefs, the king was pleafed to 
confer the honour of kuighthood on the 
two fheriffs, now fir Stephen Langfton, 
aud fir William Staines. 


IRELAND. 


Lord Campen’s SPEECH to the Irifh 
Parliament, October 13. 


My Lords and Gentlemen, 
» Thave his maiefty’s commands to -ac- 
quaint you that he has thought it neceflary 
to require your attendance in parliament at 
this early period, and to refort to your de- 
liberate wifdom at a time when the am- 
bitious proje&ts of our enemies have threat- 
ened to interrupt’ the happinefs and prof- 
perity of his people, by making a defcent 
on this kingdom and Great Britain. .And 
although his majefly looks forward with 
the utmoft confidence to the fpirit, loyalty, 
and ability, of his faithful people of Ire- 
Jand, to repe} {uch an attack, it will yet 
become your wildom to negkét no pre- 


cautions which may preclude the attempt, 
or fecure the {peedieft means of turning it 
to the confufion of the enemy. 

His majefty has been gracioufly pleafed 
to direét an addition to be made to the re- 
gular forces in this kingdom, by troops 
fent from Great Britain, the greater part 
of which is already arrived ; and in pur- 
fuance of his majefty’s commands, I have 
alfo encouraged the loyal and zealous dif- 
pofition which has generally difplayed it~ 
felf, to affociate in arms under his majeity’s 
authority, for the better fecurity of pro- 
perty, and the preferyation of tranquillity 
and good order. : ; 

In confequencé of the fteps which his 
majefty has taken to reftore peace to Eu- 
rope, and to fecure its future tranquillity, 
a way has at length been opened for an 
immediate and dire& negociation ; and I 
am commanded to acquaint you, that it is 
his majefty’s intention to fend a perfon to 
Paris, with full powers to treat for the 
reftoration of general peace. 

The apparently hottile difpofitions and 
conduét of the court of Spain, has led to 
difcuffions, of which I am not able to ac- 
quaint you with the final refult ; but, 
whatever may be their iffue, they cannot 
but afford to Europe a further proof of his 
majelty’s modei ation and forbearance, and 
cannot fail to animate your utmoft exer- 
tions in defending the dignity, rights, 
and intereft of the empire agatnft every 
aggreffion. 

Tn reviewing the events of this year, it 
mutt afford you the greateft fatisfaftion to 
obferve, that by the {pirit and exertions of 
his maiefty’s navy, the commerce of this 
kingdom has been proieéted in a degree 
almoft beyond! example; and in no pat 
more completely, than by the {kill, aétivi- 
ty, and bravery of the fquadron ftationed 
on the coatt of this kingdom. ~ 

The fuccefs of his majefty’s arms in the 
Eait and Welt Indies has been highly ho- 
nourable and advantageous to the empire ; 
and evinces, in the ttrongeft manner, the 
valour and good conduét of his forces, 
both by {ca and land. 

The theady ond dignified condu& of the 
emperor, and the intrepidity and fpirit of 
the Auftrian forces under the command of 
the archduke Charles, have given fo cf- 
fential a change to the afpeé ot affairs on 
the continent, as to infpire a well-ground- 
ed confidence that the final refult of the 
campaign will be fuch as materially to 
promote his majefty’s endeavours to ob- 
tain a {ate and honourable peace for hime 
felt aud his allies, 


! 
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Gentlemen of the Houfe of Commons, _ 


© T have ordered to be laid before you an 
account of fuch articles of expence as are 
not included in the eftimates for the cur- 
rent year, and which the prefent circum- 
fiances have rendered neceflary ; and when 
you confider the great interelts for which 
weare engaged, and the objets for which 
we are contending, I doubt not that you 
will grant the fupplies which may be re- 
quifite for them with your accuftomed 
cheerfulnefs and liberality ; and when the 
ordinary accounts and eftimates for the 
enfuing year thall be laid before you, I 
truft you will then proceed with the zeal 


you have always manifefted in providing _ 


for the exigencies of the ftate, and the 
honourable fupport of his majefty’s go- 
vernment. . 

My Lords and Gentkmen, 

The expediency of the vigorous mea- 
fures which you have adopted in the laft 
feffion of parliament has been amply 

voved by the outrages, which they were 
intended to fupprefs, having in a great 
meature fubfided. I am, however, to la- 
ment that in one part of the country, good 
order has not yet been entirely retlored, 
and that in other diftriéts a treafonable 
fyftem of fecret confederation, by the ad- 
miniftering of illegal oaths, ftill continues, 
although no means within the reach of 
government have been left untried to 
counteraét it. 

You will not fail at a proper time to 
continue your attention to the manufac- 
tures, the agriculture, and the commerce 
of the country, and to extend your ac- 
cultomed benevolence to the Protettant 
charity. fchoois, and the other inftitutions 
of educaiton and charity which have been 
fo long foitered by your liberal encourage- 
ment. 

The profperity and refources of the 
kingdom, fo highly improved by your 
meritorious care, ftill remain unimpaired 
by the preffure of the war; and I trutt to 
your unremitting attention for the further 
advancement of your national profperity. 

You haye learnt the fteps which his 
majelty has taken to procure the bleffings 
of general peace upon a folid and perma- 
nent bafis. Should thefe gracious endea- 
vours of his majelty not be followed by the 
fuccefs which he has every reafon to ex 
pect, he is fatisfied that the affeétions, 
courage, and perfeverance of his people 
will enable him to fruftrate the defigns of 
our enemies, and to maintain the honour 
and dignity of the crown. 

It will afford me the higheft fatisfaftion 


to be aided at this important, crifis by your 
advice, and I rely with a confidence you 
have taught me to indulge, upon your li- 
beral interpretation ‘ of my condu&, and 
upon that fupport L have fo amply ex- 
perienced fince I received his majefty’s 
commands to repair to this country ; and 
it will be peculiarly gratifyirg to me if I 
fhould have the good fortune, in the ad= 
minittration of the king’s government, to 
imprefs upon your minds the full extent of 
his majefty’s paternal care of this king- 
dom, and of my own anxiety to promote, 
by every means, its intere(ts, its fafety, 
and its profperity. 


BIRTH. ; 
. ADY of fir James Sanderfom, bart. 


a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

S! R Thomas Gage, bart. to mifs Char- 

lotte Camphell, coufin to lord Cawdor. 

Rev. Samuel Wilfon Warneford, of 
Broughton, Oxfordfhire, to mifs Loveden, 
daughter of Edward Loveden Loveden, 
efq of Bafcot Park, Berks. 

Lord Templetown, to lady Mary Mon- 
tagu, daughter of the earl of Sandwich. 

John Thomas Stanley, efq. eldeft fon 
of fir John Stanley, bart. to the hon. mits 
Holroyd, daughter of lord Sheffield. 

The king of Sweden, to the Ruffian 
princefs Alexandra Pawlowna. 


DEATHS. 
AMES lord Cranfton. = 
J Rev. and right hon. John earl of 


Glencairn. 

Milfs Emilia Lawfon, daughter of the 
late fir Gilbert Lawfon, bart. 

Sir Archibald Grant, of Monymutk, 
bart. 

- Rev. James Fordyce, D. D. Author of 

Sermons to Yourg Women, &c. 
' Rev. Thomas Reid, D. D. profeffor 
of Moral Philofophy in the univerfty of 
Glafgow. ; 

Sir John Hopkins, knt. alderman of 
Caitle Baynard Ward. 

Juliana Maria, dowager queen of Den- 


mark. 
PROMOTIONS, 
E ARL of Kinnoul, and lord Dupplin, 
his fon—Lord Lyon king at arms 
for Scotland. 


BANKRUPTS. From the Gazetre, 
' SEPTEMBER 27. 
Matthew Oliver, of Bow, Middlefex, 


cheefemonger. 
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Charles Fozard, of Little Newport- 
fireet, Soho, oilman. 

James Fozard the elder, Letitia Fozard, 
and James Fozard the younger, of Par k- 
lane, Piccadilly, ftable keepers. 

Henry Gordon, of Bath, haberdather. 

OcroBER 1. 

Abraham Tilingworth, of Stockport, in 
Chefhire, merchant. 

Thomas Hutfon, of Brentwood, Effex, 

rocer. 

Richard Phillips, of Charlotte-mews, 
Tottenham-ftreet, hackneyman. 

Edward Weft, of Darkhoufe-lane, 
dealer in wine. 

John Birthwhittle, and Roger Duer den, 
of St. Anne’s- lane, Alderfgate- ftreet, 
warehoufemen. 

William Gouthit, of Old Fith-ftreet, 
drylaiter. 

Sufannah Vinor, of Prince’s-ftreet, 
Lambeth, viétualler. 

William Hilton, of Oxford-road, Rye 
draper. 

John Hayman, of Golden-{quare, ven- 
der of medicines. 

James Stapelton, of Salters-hall-court, 
Cannon-ftreet, carpenter. 

OcTOBER 4. 

George Daniel, of Derby, fiik- throw- 
fier. 

John Penfold, and Rowland Grifith, 
of Watling treet, warehoulemen. 

John Aris,-of Norfolk~ftreet, Strand, 
mariner. 

John Whincup, Roger Guyen Griffin, 
Alexander Corfon, and James Gordon, 
ot Old Brentford, foap-makers. 

OcTOBER 8. 

Wiliam Thomfon, of Ficet-market, 
upholfterer. 

John Etlifon, of Sunnybank, in York- 
five, {tuff-maker. 

Thomas Rufhton, of Liverpool, brewer. 

John Gardner, of Broad-ftreet-build- 
ings, merchant. 

Thomas Hawkins, of Briftol, linen- 
draper. 

Wiliam Frof, of Melford, in Suffolk, 
maltiter. 

Jchn Borlafe, of Oxford, cornchand- 
ler. 

Rernard Bowles, of Great Yarmouth, 
in Norfolk, ironmonger. 

‘Thomas Whitefides, of Gerrard- vets 
Soho, vintner. 

SEPTEMBER 11. 

&.nn Salt and Charles Adam Beckman, 
of Birmingham, wine-merchants. 

Villiam Holden, of Bread-ttreet, ware- 
houieman, 


THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE 


William Anderton, of Liverpool, up- 
holfterer. 

Thomas Lowe, of Wifbeach, i in Cam- 
bridgefhire, grocer. 

Ann Salt, of Birmingham, merchant. 

SEPTEMBER 16. 

James Robertfon, of Ficet-ftreet, oil- 
man. 

George Mark, of _— ftreet, Leicefter- 
fquare, ‘woollen. dra 

Jofeph Cook, of icity: 4 in Berks, 
clothier. 

William Chambers, of South Shields, 
Durham, linen-draper. 

Samuel Lafone, of Liverpool, mer- 
chant. 

John Whitaker the elder, and William 
Whitaker, of Stockport, Chefhire, and 
John Whitaker the younger, of Edgeley, 
cotton-manufaéturers.- 

Thomas Norfolk, of Knarefborough, 
Yorkthire, ‘cotton- manefsfturer. 

Henry Williams, of Saville-row, Bath, 
linen-draper. 

William ‘Stevens, of Great Miffenden, 
Bucks, carrier. 

Eleanor Collier, of Trowbridge, in 
Wiilts, milliner. 

SEPTEMBER 18. 

Jofeph Blizard, of Broad-ftreet, Lon- 
don, ftock-broker.  ~ 

Alexander Hunt, of Stockport, in 
Chiethire, cotton- manufaQurer. 

James Cook, of Oxford, carrier.’ 

Joteph Reader, ot Bithopfgate-fireet, 
wholefale linen-draper. 

John Gamfon, of Eaft-ftreet, Surry, 
hemp and flax -manufacturer. 

James Cazalis, and Henry Canton, of 
Sherborn-lane, merchants. 

George Turner, of Weary-hall, Cum- 
berland, dealer. 

Francis Lordonner, of Bell alley, Lon- 
don, dealer, 

David Prowett, of Bromfgrove, m 
Worcetterthire, grocer. 

SEPTEMBER 22. 

Robert Richardion, of Widegate- ftreet, 
Bifhopfgate-ftreet, blue-manufaQurer.” 

James Price, of Webber-row, Surry, 
haberdafher, 

Edward Tutet, of Pig’s-key, Bridewell- 
precinct, coal- outlets 

Henry Clarke, of Shoe-lane, brick- 
layer. 

“William Eveleigh, of Worcefter, corn- 
factor. 

William Holden, and John Wintaker, 
of Bread-fireet, warehoufemen: 

Michael Noton, of Manchefter, corn- 
dealer, 





FOR OCTOBER, 1796. 


George Love, of Spalding, in Lincoln- 
fire, baker. 

Hon. Dame Henrietta Hill, commonly 
called lady Hill, of Curzon- ftreet, May- 
fair, vender of medicines. 

Zachariah Browne, and Samuel Fixen, 
of Coleman-ftreet, merchants. 

OCTOBER 25. ; 

John Manners, of Paviiament-ftreet, 
furgeon. 

Rice James, of High-ftreet, South- 
wark, tobacconift. 

Motes Ancona, of Princes-ftreet, Spi- 
talfields, marble-merchant. 

George Bramwell, of Manchefter, corn- 
fagtor. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Pp® IES TLEY’s Confiderations on 
Phlogi ttor, 2s. 6d. 

Moore's Edward, or Views of Human 
Nature, 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

Negro Slaves, a Drama, 8v6. 3s. fewed. 

Bryant’s Diflertation on the War of 
Troy, 4to. 7s. 6d. boards. 

The Genius, a Novel, 2 vol. 12mo. 


7S 

Tranfa&tions of the Society of Arts, &c. 
vol. 14, 58. boards. 

Cookfey’s Miicellaneous Poems, 8vo. 
ros. 6d. boards. 

King’s Tables of Intereft, 8vo. 8s. 
éd. 

Robinfon’s (Mary) Sappho and Phaon, 
10S. 

Sicilian Lover, a Tragedy, 5s. ~ 

Thomas’ (Bifhop) Sermonsand Charges, 
2 vol, 8vo. 16s. 

Cartwright’s Conttitutional Defence of 
England, 3s. 

Prieftley’s Difcourfes on Revealed Re- 
‘ligion, delivered in Philadelphia, 8vo. 7s. 

Highmore’s Arrangement of the Excife 
Laws, 2 vol. 8vo. al. 1s. 

O'Bryen’s Gov ernment of the Coun- 
try, 2s. 

Burke’s Two Kaien on the Propofals 
for Peace with France, 3s. 6d. 

Woodville’s Hiftory of the Inoculation 
of the Smallpox, vol. 1, 8vo. 7s. hoards, 

Falconer’s Obiervations refpecting the 
Pulfe, 25. 6d. 

Courtier’s Revolutions, a Poem, 2s. 

Divine and [nteretting Extracts, from 
Bithop Hall, 8vo. 8s. 

A Goflip Story and Legendary Tale, 
2 vol. 12mo. 8s. 

Bow.es’ Hope, a Poem, 2s. 

Pronouncing Englith Di&tignary (My 
ers) 3s. 6d, 


Montgomery 65 
Radaor 64 


‘Carnarvon 


AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
Otoder 15, 1796. 
By the Winchefter Quarter cf 8 Buthels, 
Inland Counties. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
a hehe & a & 
Middlefex 57 7/36 9132 120 0 
Surry 538 35 O78 19 10 
Hertford 56 2/33 3/30 7118 2 
Bedford 55 1136 4129 3/16 6 
Huntingdon =, |53_ FO|-—=—=" 129 6/14 Io 
Northampton [53 6/41 ©}3 15 10 
Rutland 03 34. «6 is 0 
Leicefter 66 -—_— 20 ¢ 
Nottingham 79 49 © 22 10 
Derby 70' 6 24 3 
Stafford 68 23 0 
Salop 65 20 o 
Hereford , }60 2a a5 
Worcefter , 63° 24 O67 
Warwick 67 22 § 
Wilts 65 22 10 
Berks 59 23 @ 
Oxford © © 62 {9 10 
Bucks | 1§7 19 6 
Brecon 54° 21 10 
49 4 
22 2 


_ 
oO 


39 -2}3 
43 to 
44 © 
39 6 
48 6¢ 
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656 O68 8 OH Ht 


a2 413 


Maritime C 


Effex 61 
Kent 55 
Suffex 80 
Suffolk 55 
Cambridge 3 
Norfolk 52 
Lincoln 61 
York $7 
Durham 53 
Northumberland |5° 
Cumberland 06 
Weltmorland 
Lancafter 
Chefter 

Flint 
Denbigh 
Angleiea 


19 
18 
24 
18 
13 
10 
14 
16 
20 
13 
23 
21 
22 
22 
zo 6 
16 © 
‘5 4 
4 3 
9 4 
Ir 10 
14 © 
20 § 
17 0 
19 § 
‘7 92 
20 © 
az 0 


Average of England and Wale:, 


Pet Quarier jot 3]37 2133 4|rg 2 
Peck Loaf, 28. 9d. 
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Merioneth 
Cardigan 
Pembroke 
Carmarthen 
G!amorgan 
Gloucefter 
Somerfet 
Menmouth 
Devon 
Cornwall 
Doeriet 
Hants 
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